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Hire  the  most  competent  engineers 

you  con  find,  if  you’re  watching  costs! 

For  over  30  years  Abbott  Merkt  has  kept  an  eagle  eye 
on  the  cost  of  each  part  of  every  job.  When  compared  with 
the  Engineering  News  Record  building  cost  index,  over  the 
years,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  fee  is  but  a  trifling 
part  of  the  millions  of  dollars  we  have  saved  for  clients. 
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(E^uitex... 

A  MEW  KRAFT  PAPER 
FOR  MERCHANDISE  RAGS 


THE  SUPERIORITY/ljr  I  | 
CUSTOM-MADE 


COSTS  NO  MORE 


r.-.M 


There's  no  mistaking  a  custom-made  creation . . .  whether  it  be  a  lady’s  gown  or  a  merchandise  bag.  Only  superior  materials,  plus  the  meticulous  care  of  skilled 
artisans  can  produce  a  product  without  peer.  These  custom-made  advantages  are  now  yours  from  Equitable  in  Equitex,  an  exclusive  Kraft  paper  developed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  department  and  specialty  stores.  Equitex  looks  better,  feels  better,  prints  better.  Yet  Equitex  costs  no  more!  In  addition,  only  Equitable 
gives  you  these  important  extras:  Individual  designs  created  in  the  Equitable  studios.  Complete  individual  packaging  prepared  by  Equitable  planning  engineers. 
Strategic  warehousing  near  you  for  delivery  when  and  how  you  want  it  Expert  control  from  paper-making  to  printed  bag  assuring  you  uniform  premium 
quality  every  step  of  the  way  plus  direct-from-the-mill  economy.  America’s  finest  stores  use  Equitable  bags.  Write  or  phone  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

ft's  always  Equitable  for  ^^Custom-Made'*  quality,  design  and  service  I 


UITABLE 

PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Telephone;  STillwell  6-0620 


Equitable  Paper  Baa  Co.,  Inc.,  .45-50  Van  0am  Street 
Loni  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  S-5 

At  no  cost  or  oblliation  to  me,  send  samples  and  information  on 
Equitex  custom-blend  kraft  merchandise  bags. 


PAPER  MILLS  &  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


'Our  sales  audit  system  hinges  on  Burroughs 
Accounting  Machine  advEuitages,” 

says  0.  H.  Putman,  Jr.,  Controller,  Blach’s,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


mmm  “We  set  out  to  get  an  economical 
sales  audit  system  to  handle  our 
57  department  store  classifica¬ 
tions— and  got  it,  with  Burroughs 
cash  registers  and  a  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  accounting  machine,” 
says  O.  H.  Putman,  Jr.,  Con¬ 
troller,  Blach’s,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

“Our  choice  of  the  cash  registers 
was  made,”  continues  Mr. 
Putman,  “after  considerable  research  into  the  machines’ 
features:  operating  spe^,  small  size  and  easy  movability,' 
minimum  operator  training,  ‘flash’  sales  readings  and,  of 
course,  small  investment  and  low  maintenance.  Our 
sales  audit  system  hinges  on  these  advantages  plus  the 


speed  and  flexibility  of  our  Burroughs  Sensimatic  account¬ 
ing  machine. 

“With  the  Sensimatic  at  work,  we  now  get  complete  sales 
audit  distribution  with  one  handling  of  sales  tickets. 
Ticket  accuracy  is  proved  immediately  with  no  time-con¬ 
suming  rechecking.  With  only  two-thirds  of  our  previous 
sales  audit  personnel,  we  get  the  work  out  much  faster. 
The  Sensimatic  accumulates  each  salesperson’s  sales  daily 
and  our  commission  statements  are  posted  automatically, 
thus  eliminating  month-end  pile  up.” 

When  you  decide  it’s  time  to  save  by  investing  in  new 
machines,  be  sure  to  see  Burroughs  advantages  firsthand. 
Just  call  our  nearby  branch  office  for  a  demonstration  by 
a  systems  counselor  or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroushs  and  Senaimatic— TM’s 


Burrou^lis  Corporation  | 

NIW  DIMIMIONa  /  IN  ELECTRONICS  ANO  DATA  PROCESSINQ  SYSTEMS' 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


NRMA's  Public  Relations 

Program  for  Retailing 


You  will  soon  be  invited  to  join  in  an  exciting  and 
important  NRMA  enterprise,  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  build  esteem  for  the  merchant  in  his 
own  community  and  a  nationwide  appreciation  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  contributions  to  the  public  well  being. 

Last  month,  President  Nathan  Gold  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  Chairman  Reginald  Biggs  presented  to 
the  NR^^A  Board  of  Directors  the  outline  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Biggs: 

“This  is  a  program  planned  to  fit  into  any  retailer’s 
business  activities  without  causing  any  violent  disloca¬ 
tions  or  taking  more  than  a  minimum  amount  of  his 
time.  It  is  geared  to  remain  in  his  program  as  long  as 
he  chooses  to  keep  it  there,  building  prestige  for  the  mer¬ 
chant,  public  attention  to  the  objectives  important  to  the 
industry,  and  friendly  support  for  both.” 

The  approval  that  Mr.  Biggs’  presentation  won  from 
the  directors  was  enthusiastic  and  unanimous.  They  voted 
to  go  ahead  with  the  program  at  once;  they  appropriated 
S50,000  to  finance  the  first  year  of  the  activity,  and  they 
authorized  us  to  engage  as  public  relations  counsel  the 
firm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  International. 

Briefly,  the  program  has  these  elements:  fl)  a  national 
build-up  of  favorable  public  attention  for  retailing 
through  many  different  media  and  contacts,  and  (2)  a 
regular  flow  of  program  ideas  and  materials  to  members 
for  use  in  store  and  community  programs.  The  details 
will  be  coming  to  you  shortly,  through  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Contmittee  and  through  President  Gold,  whose 
leadership  has  sparked  this  program. 

You  will  find  much  that  is  unique  and  ingenious  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  developed,  and  you  will  find  it  easy, 
interesting  and  rewarding  to  take  your  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  What  I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  here  is  the 
way  the  program  originated,  and  the  combination  of  great 
purpose  and  absolute  practicality  that  produced  it.  The 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  quote  some  portions  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  by  Mr,  Biggs  that  won  such  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  from  the  NRMA  Board  of  Directors: 

I  “When  President  Gold,  Mr.  Dakins  and  I  first  discussed 
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what  our  objectives  should  be  in  an  expanded  public 
relations  program  to  benefit  the  individual  retailer  and 
the  industry,  we  began  with  some  hard-boiled,  critical 
self-analysis  to  determine  wherein  we  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  industry’s  position  or  its  performance. 

"We  didn’t  go  it  alone  in  this  regard.  We  had  the 
advice  of  outside  public  relations  counsel,  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  assessing  industry  problems  and  public  senti¬ 
ment.  And  we  talked  over  the  problem  with  many  men 
in  the  industry.  We  came  to  these  basic  conclusions: 

“The  American  people  have  a  better  opinion  of  us  as 
merchants  than  as  public-spirited  citizens,  even  though 
retailers  are  among  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the 
welfare  projects  of  their  communities,  and  many  of  them 
are  active  leaders  in  civic  affairs.  We  have  done  a  better 
job  of  selling  our  products— and  our  merchandising  effi¬ 
ciency— than  we  have  of  selling  ourselves  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  which  our  industry  makes  to  keep  the  American 
way  of  life  a  good  way  of  life.  We  need  to  do  more  to 
let  our  good  works  be  known— and  we  need  to  do  it  dra¬ 
matically,  so  that  we  ‘make  a  sale.’ 

“We  have  done  a  lot  in  public  affairs,  but  not  enough 
in  the  most  important  field  of  all-in  selling  the  system 
we  live  by,  just  as  we  sell  our  products.  Yet  this  is  the 
basic  franchise  which  safeguards  our  right  to  do  business. 

“The  doctors  of  this  country  learned  in  1949,  when 
compulsory  health  insurance  legislation  brought  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  of  government-controlled  medicine,  that  it 
wasn’t  enough  to  be  a  good  doctor  if  you  wanted  free¬ 
dom  of  practice.  You  had  to  be  a  good  citizen  too— and 
a  vigilant  citizen,  crusading  to  protect  the  way  of  life 
you  had  too  long  taken  for  granted.  We  shouldn’t  wait 
until  the  retail  industry  one  day  comes  under  heavy 
attack  from  the  foes  of  private  enterprise  to  learn  that 
lesson.  We  need  to  build  a  reservoir  of  public  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will  now  which  we  can  draw  upon 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

“Retailers  don’t  need  to  pretend  they  are  in  business 
for  the  solely  idealistic  purp>ose  of  improving  American 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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1959  Edition 

Departmental 

Merchandising  and 
Operating 
Results  of  1958 


For  practical  profit-planning,  you  need  the  new  1959  MOR.  Many  changes  have 
been  made  in  this  year’s  edition  to  make  it  easier  to  use  and  more  reliable  .  .  .  there 
are  199  fewer  departments  ...  26  new  basic  departments  and  the  merchandise 
content  ol  other  departments  has  lieen  revised.  All  this  means  you  get  more  repre¬ 
sentative  departmental  data,  selected  departmental  data  for  combined  main  and 
branch  stores,  sjjecial  tables  for  stores  with  annual  sales  under  $1  million  and,  for 
industry-wide  trends,  the  “.All  Stores”  table  has  been  reinstated. 


»To  assist  you  in  using  the  .MOR  properly,  the  Departmental  Merchandise  Content 
Manual  has  been  revised.  You'll  find  it  invaluable  .  .  .  useful  in  1,000  ways.  Order 
your  copies  today  at  the  special  pre-publication  prices  below’. 


SPCCIAL  PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICES 

for  MOR  ordors  postmorlcod 
on  or  boforo  Juno  1,  1959 
NRMA  Mombort  —  $8.50  por  copy 
(ordor*  for  fivo  or  moro  copiot 
tont  to  tamo  addrott  —  $8.25  por 
copy) 

Non-Rotoilort  —  $13.50 
Non-Mombor  Rotoilort  —  $20.00 
Pottogo  and  handling  —  15c  flrtt 
copy;  10c  oach  additional  copy 

DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISE 
[  CONTENT  MANUAL 
NRMA' Miombort  -  $1.75 
Non-Mombort  —  $3.00 


(;oiUiolleis’  Congress,  NRMA 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  Print 

Please  enter  my  order  for: 

copies  of  the  1959  Edition  of  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND 
OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  1958 

copies  of  BUYERS’  AND  .ASSISI  ANT  BUYERS’  PAYROLL  EXPENSE* 

copies  of  the  DEPARTMEN  I AL  MERCHANDISE  CONTENT  MANUAL 
(Revised  1959) 

My  hrin  is  a  : 

□  NRMA  MEMBER  □  NON-MEMBER  RETAILER  □  NON-RETAILER 
Name . Position 


BUYERS'  AND  ASSISTANT  BUYERS' 
PAYROU  EXPENSE 


Name  of  Store 


$1.00  par  copy  (*Dittribution  limitad 
to  mafor  axacutivo*  of  ttorat  only.) 

(.\dd  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York 
City  Orders) 


.Address  of  Store 


Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
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Management  Perspective  (Continued) 


jundards.  helping  distribution,  liettering  the  lot  of  the 
»age  earner  and  doing  good  generally.  But  because  they 
ire  in  business  these  things  are  true;  they  are  end  prod¬ 
ucts  and  natural  results  of  good  merchandising. 

“The  solid  fact  is  that  the  greatest  good  that  can  be 
done  for  America— for  its  workers,  its  standards,  its  inter¬ 
national  safety,  its  future  as  a  nation— is  for  men  to  sell 
^s-to  select,  to  secure,  to  distribute,  to  transport,  to 
advertise,  and  to  sell.  This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the 
major  things  we  have  to  say  to  the  nation. 

“The  philosophy  of  the  campaign,  in  our  opinion, 
should  he  based  on  the  joint  foundation  of  idealism  and 
practicality— for  the  retailer’s  immense  and  practical  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  American  ideal  is  through  his  own  work¬ 
aday,  practical  world  in  which  he  is  doing  the  best  job  of 
merchandising  ever  known  to  man. 

"This  approach,  we  believe,  w'ill  appeal  to  the  public 
because  it  is  completely  provable;  it  claims  nothing  far- 
Idclied  or  untrue;  it  has  nothing  nebulous  in  its  nature; 
and  it  lends  itself  to  colorful,  attention-getting  drama¬ 
tization. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  important  objective  of  broad 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  which  retailers 
have  in  mind  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  comparatively 
simple  program,  carefully  planned  on  the  national  level, 
but  largely  carried  out  by  merchants  in  their  own  com¬ 


munities  where  their  individual  contributions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  are  mainly  made— whether  the  public  at  this 
time  is  aware  of  it  or  not.” 

The  localized  approach,  pursued  gradually  over  a  long 
pericxl,  is  what  this  program  envisions  as  basic  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  industrywide  public  relations  campaign.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gold,  whose  personal  convictions  and  energy  have 
sparked  this  new  NRMA  activity,  believes  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  the  national  climate  and  the  essential 
guidance  and  tools  needed  by  members  to  do  the  bedrock 
public  relations  job.  But  this  is  a  ‘‘do-it-yourselP’  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  every  retailer  in  .America  must  join  to 
assure  its  success,  he  believes. 

Isn’t  it  true  that  Mr.  Biggs  in  his  presentation  and 
President  Gold  in  his  dedication  are  speaking  for  every 
NRMA  member? 

Therefore,  the  vital  work  now  l)eing  undertaken 
by  your  .Association  will  require  your  complete  and 
wholehearted  supfx)rt.  It  will  tie  all  of  the  basic  public 
relations  work  of  retailing  now'  l)eing  done  into  a  prac¬ 
tical  package  which  will  build  a  new  and  more  forceful 
image  of  the  retailer  as  a  public  spirited  citizen  in  his 
own  community. 

Your  community  knows  you  and  your  fellow  retailers 
as  merchants.  By  participating  in  this  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  your  fellow  citizens  will  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  about  your  contributions  to  our  economy 
not  only  as  a  retailer  but  also  your  contributions  to  your 
community  as  a  citizen. 
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Sealfon's,  Inc.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROOKS  SHUAAAKER,  President 
Wilson's  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

S.  L.  SIMMONS,  President  &  General  Manager 
M.  L.  Parker  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEY,  Dir.,  Consumer  Rel. 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

WALTER  C.  STRAUS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
J.  J.  Newberry  Campany,  New  York 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  Pres.  &  Asst.  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 

IRVIN  J.  ZIPIN 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  John  Hozcn,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


The  Nation's  Need  for 

Business  Leadership 


OVR  country  is  nearer  to  full  sixialization  than  ever 
before  in  history.  These  are  days  when  our  best  efforts 
are  detnandetl,  if  the  tide  that  has  been  sweeping  rational 
thinking  to  almost  the  point  of  disappearance  is  to  be 
turned. 

During  the  past  year  this  country  has  gone  into  debt  to 
the  tune  of  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  each  and  every 
week.  VVe  should  not  be  misled  by  stories  emanating  from 
Washington  that  defense  is  our  greatest  problem.  The 
facts  are  that  national  defense  spending  planned  for  1959 
will  be  S4..8  billion  under  the  1958  figure,  but  non-defense 
spending  for  1959  is  planned  to  exceed  1953’s  by  $9.2 
billion. 

The  .\dministration  has  spoken  clearly  of  its  desire  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  this  year,  but  the  chances  are 
not  too  encouraging.  After  all,  during  the  past  28  years 
the  federal  government  has  shown  a  budget  surplus  in 
only  five  years,  and  in  the  same  period  our  debt  has  grown 
from  $17  billion  to  almost  $280  billion.  These  figures 
indicate  to  me  that  w'e  have  fallen  up>on  troubled  times 
and  that  the  need  for  sound  business  leadership  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  We  all  know  that  this  tragic  situation 
is  not  new,  it  has  been  with  us  since  the  80’s;  but  the 
record  shows  that  it  is  growing  steadily  worse. 

While  it  was  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  “we  owe  this 
money  to  ourselves,’’  I  am  confident  that  no  retailer  was 
lulled  into  a  state  of  complacency  then,  or  now,  by  that 
comment,  for  debt  is  not  something  that  can  be  pushed 
aside.  We  know  that  debt  is  the  handmaiden  of  inflation, 
.^t  the  end  of  1958,  consumer  or  personal  debt  totaled 
nearly  $45  billion,  seven  times  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Senator  Goldwater  recently  warned  of  the  cost  of  inflation 
by  saying,  “We  can  readily  see  what  a  terrible  thing  infla¬ 
tion  is  by  what  it  has  done  to  the  people  of  France.  In 
that  country  the  cost  of  living  today  is  87  times  what  it 
was  about  80  years  ago.’’ 

Retailers  are  worried  about  the  wage-price  push  that  has 
caused  and  is  causing  a  rather  steady  increase  in  prices. 


The  unions  are  demanding  higher  and  higher  wages,  with 
no  apparent  concern  for  the  inflationary  dangers  inherent 
in  such  demands.  To  add  to  the  confusion  we  have  t 
Harvard  professor  telling  the  Congress  that  while  it  is  true 
that  wages  have  far  outstripped  price  gains  in  recent  years, 
this  “is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  thing.’’ 

Now,  if  the  average  citizen  is  not  completely  confused 
by  this  time,  we  add  the  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Neuberger  and  Senator  Wiley,  providing  for  authority  to 
impjose  price,  wage  and  rent  controls  when  “inflationan 
pressures  existing  within  the  economy  threaten  the  cco 
nomic  stability  of  the  nation.’’  How  the  American  peopk 
can  copse  with  such  a  mass  of  conflicting  information  1  do 
not  know. 

Labor*Managem«nt  Legislation.'.  For  two  years  a  special 
Senate  committee,  headed  by  Senator  John  McClellan  of 
.Arkansas,  has  been  investigating  impropser  activities  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations.  The  findings  of  this 
committee  have  been  publicized  throughout  the  nation  io 
newspapsers  and  magazines,  on  television  and  the  radio. 
Those  who  have  read  the  results  of  Senator  McClellan’s 
inquiries  into  the  activities  of  some  labor  leaders  have 
never  recovered  from  the  shock.  Union  workers  have  had 
the  treasuries  of  their  unions  rifled  and  depleted  for  the 
personal  gain  of  certain  union  officers.  The  “persuasion 
used  by  some  organizers  harks  back  to  the  early  days  ot 
civilization.  Firms  have  been  put  out  of  business,  and 
individuals  have  been  hospitalized  through  the  actions  of 
union  leaders;  even  the  health  and  welfare  of  thousandi 
of  citizens  has  been  jeopardized. 

We  waited  patiently  to  see  Congress  really  put  some 
teeth  into  our  labor-management  laws.  So  what  happxned 
last  year  when  Congress  began  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  cleaning  up  some  of  the  practices  revealed  by  th< 
McClellan  committee?  Nothing.  .A  strong  liberal  blot 
in  the  Senate  forced  through  a  labor  bill  that  did  littk 
more  than  recognize  that  something  was  wrong  in  the  fiek 
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of  labor-management  relations,  but  decided  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  cream  puff,  wrist-slapping  bill.  Fortunately, 
ihij  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy,  was  sidetracked 
in  the  House,  and  the  session  closed  without  this  legisla¬ 
tion’s  being  adopted. 

At  the  l)eginning  of  the  current  session  many  hoped  that, 
with  the  further  revelations  by  Senator  McClellan,  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  area  w'ould  be  adopted  early  in  the  year. 
But  we  are  right  back— almost— to  where  we  left  off  last 
(all.  Senator  Kennedy  came  back  again  with  another  bill 
that  again  glossed  over  many  of  the  real  problems  in  the 
labor  movement.  Attempts  to  stiffen  it  resulted  in  com¬ 
promises.  The  bill  is  still  weak  and  unsatisfactory  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  boycotts,  a  vicious  device  damaging 
to  innocent  third  parties  far  outside  any  labor-management 
lonflict,  and  it  imposes  only  a  partial  prohibition  on  organ¬ 
izational  picketing.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  House  will 
again  respond  to  the  pleadings  of  businessmen  and  put  a 
bloc  in  the  path  of  the  1959  version  of  a  “soft”  labor  bill. 

Untmployment  Compensation.  Another  problem  that,  if 
left  to  follow  the  path  it  is  now  traveling,  will  make  it 
more  attractive  for  many  people  to  loaf  instead  of  work, 
is  unemployment  compensation.  According  to  the  liberal 
group  in  Congress  and  the  unions,  payments  must  be  in¬ 
creased  in  amount  and  the  payment  period  lengthened. 
Obviously  the  unions  would  like  to  see  the  program  ex- 
pnded  sharply.  After  all,  if  you  increase  the  dollar  l)ene- 
fits  and  the  period  of  payments  to  39  weeks,  as  is  now  being 
considered  by  Congress,  we  could  have  half  of  the  workers 
in  the  country  working,  while  the  other  half  stay  home 
and  collect  benefits.  The  reasoning:  increasing  the  number 
of  people  on  some  kind  of  payroll. 

Agriculture.  Although  far  afield  from  retailing,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  an  area  that  should  concern  retailers.  On  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  soil  banks  and  surpluses  and  their  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers,  here  is  a  brief  quote  from  Senator  Clinton  Anderson 
of  New  Mexico,  a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  “For 
every  dollar  the  farmer  receives  in  the  market  place,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spends  53  cents.”  A  few  years 
ago  this  figure  was  20  cents.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
we  strike  the  balance  of  dollar  for  dollar? 

Social  Security  Benefits.  For  the  retired  person,  the  p)oli- 
ticians  have  a  plan  that  they  believe  should  make  every 
retailer  in  the  nation  extremely  happy.  We  are  moving 
toward  the  day  when  the  retired  person  will  be  able  to  live 
better  retired  than  when  he  was  employed.  Increased  social 
security  benefits,  of  course,  are  the  method  of  achieving  this 
Utopia;  and  if  social  security  taxes  become  burdensome, 
we  can  always  turn  to  the  treasury,  which  is  what  we  are 
doing  now  to  a  degree. 

Foir  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  pressures  from  the  unions 
and  the  Administration  for  an  expanding  of  coverage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  continue  without  let¬ 
up.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  from  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  in  the  retail  and  service  fields  prevented 
Congress  last  year  from  giving  retail  workers  what  the 
President  described  as  “protection”  under  this  Act.  We 


were  successful  last  year  solely  because  retailers  took  up  the 
challenge  and  went  to  work.  They  told  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  retailers  never  have  belonged  and  never  will 
belong  under  a  federal  wage-hour  statute  for  the  obvious 
reasons— recognized  by  the  original  drafters  of  the  law— 
that  retailing  is  a  purely  Icnal  operation,  that  retailers 
must  pay  the  “going  rate”  in  every  community,  that  retail¬ 
ers  do  not  fall  into  any  common  category. 

There  are  1,800,000  retailers  in  the  United  States,  oper¬ 
ating  in  every  size  and  type  of  community  from  a  cross¬ 
roads  village  to  New  York  City,  which  would  be  affected 
by  this  legislation.  The  unproductive  time  of  retail  sales¬ 
people,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  workers  in  industry,  was 
described  in  detail  to  members  of  Congress.  Retail  em¬ 
ployees  must  wait  for  their  customers,  quite  unlike  the 
manufacturer,  who  not  only  sells  in  interstate  commerce 
but  produces  goods  based  upon  his  orders.  The  retailer 
functions  in  almost  the  opposite  manner.  .All  sorts  of 
coverage  schemes  have  been  devised  based  on  volume  and 
number  of  stores,  but  all  are  impractical  and  loaded  with 
obvious  flaws.  For  instance,  one  Senator  says  he  wants  to 
see  only  the  larger  stores  covered,  not  the  “momma-papa” 
type  of  operation.  So  he  proceeds  to  set  up  a  volume  test 
of  $500,000  sales— that  is,  all  stores  above  that  figure  will 
be  covered. 

NRMA  says  that  a  small  department  store  is  one  doing 
.$2  million  or  less  a  year.  Apply  this  test  to  a  specialty, 
hardware,  or  drugstore,  or  similar  type  of  operation  and 
the  results  are  silly.  That  is  but  one  of  the  basic  faults  in 
this  proposal. 

But  our  story  must  be  told  over  and  over  and  over, 
if  we  are  to  remain  outside  the  clutches  of  Secretary 
Mitchell’s  Department  of  Labor.  Our  opposition  is  strong 
here  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  Taft-Hartley  amendments. 
Ponder  the  thought  that  no  less  than  54  members  of  the 
Senate  and  240  of  the  House  were  supported  by  labor  in 
the  last  elections. 

Parcel  Post.  Since  1951  we  have  been,  fighting  the  discrim¬ 
inatory  parcel  post  size  and  weight  limits.  Many  felt  this 
fight  was  a  lost  cause,  but  now  there  is  one  bit  of  blue 
sky  showing  in  the  Washington  heavens.  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  a  former  retailer  who  served 
on  the  committee  that  passed  the  -irill  that  became  Public 
Law  199,  has  introduced  legislation  that  would  bring  us 
back  to  the  size  and  weight  limits*that  previously  prevailed 
for  20  years.  Senator  Monroney’s  bill,  S.  1306,  would  re¬ 
establish  the  maximum  parcel  size  to  100  inches  and  the 
weight  limit  to  a  uniform  50  pounds  among  all  classes  of 
|x>st  offices.  After  June  30,  1960,  the  weight  limit  would 
be  increased  to  70  pounds. 

Senator  Monroney  was  on  the  committee  that  passed 
the  original  bill,  but  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  he  told  his 
colleagues  when  he  introduced  his  bill,  “The  users  of  par¬ 
cel  post  through  the  intervening  years  have  paid  heavily 
in  increased  expense  for  labor  and  materials  and  in  higher 
postal  rates  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  199.”  If  this  bill  can 
be  passed,  it  will  mean  much  to  retailers  throughout  the 
country,  not  only  because  of  the  savings  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  part  of  NRMA  member  stores, 
but  also  because  there  will  be  wiped  out  the  Post  Office 
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Department’s  $70  million  increased  expenses  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  attributable  to  Public  Law  199. 

Department  of  Consumers.  bill  introduced  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  by  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  which 
carries  the  number  S.  1571,  should  not  Ire  passed  over 
lightly,  any  more  than  should  be  the  Senators  Neuberger- 
Wiley  price  control  bill.  Both  bills  are  dangerous  yet 
politically  potent.  Rememirer  that  on  the  subject  of  price 
controls  the  President  has  been  quoted  on  several  rrccasions 
as  saying  he  hoped  price  controls  would  not  be  “necessary.” 
But  to  get  to  the  Kefauver  proposal:  The  Senator’s  bill 
would,  among  other  things,  establish— in  an  already  bloated 
bureaucracy— a  new  agency  known  as  the  Department  of 
Consumers,  .\fter  all,  the  Senator  says,  the  businessmen 
have  the  Department  of  Commerce,  labor  their  own  agency, 
the  farmers  have  their  own  department:  so  why  not  the 
consumers,  the  largest  group  in  our  economy?  He  does 
not  say  how  he  intends  to  draw  a  line  between  consumers 
and  nonconsumers:  but  that  will  no  doubt  come  later. 

rhe  Senator  talks  almut  rising  prices  as  a  threat  to  the 
consumer.  This  new  agency  would  no  doubt  keep  a  check 
on  price  changes.  But  then  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
does  that  now.  I'he  Senator  says  further  that  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  worker  needs  protection,  too.  From  what  the  McClel¬ 
lan  committee  has  revealed,  we  also  would  say  that  some 
of  the  organized  workers  would  appreciate  a  little  protec¬ 
tion,  but  not  of  the  economic  variety.  Then  comes  a  real 
clinker:  the  Department  of  C'.onsumers  would  serve  as  a 


central  point  to  receive  consumer  complaints  and  study 
the  cost  of  distribution,  and  would  hold  an  annual  Con¬ 
sumers’  Conference. 

I’his  may  sound  like  pure  political  do-gocxling,  hut  be¬ 
fore  you  laugh  it  off,  note  that  21  other  Senators  put  their 
name  on  the  bill  along  with  Senator  Kefauver’s.  I'hev  are 
Senators  C.havez,  Douglas,  Gruening,  Hennings,  Humphrey, 
Langer,  Lausche,  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McCiee,  Neuberger, 
Young,  Wiley,  Carroll,  Yarborough,  Hart,  Keating,  Bart¬ 
lett,  Engle,  Morse,  and  McNamara. 

NRMA's  Role.  Years  ago  it  was  found  that  businessmen 
could  no  longer  function  individually;  hence  the  birth  of 
trade  associations.  Today,  with  the  complexity  of  luoblems 
that  emanate  from  Washington,  the  need  is  greater  than 
ever  before  to  close  ranks  and  to  bring  the  influential  voice 
«)f  business  leadership  up  to  where  it  belongs. 

rhe  membership  of  NRMA  represents  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  potential  forces  for  good  in  the  nation.  .\nd  although 
sound  business  opinion  is  still  running  second  in  influence 
to  that  of  the  union  leaders,  socializers  and  central-staters, 
the  gap  is  being  narrowed.  NRMA  member  retailers  hold 
leadership  positions  in  their  home  communities.  We  know 
by  actual  check  that  they  are  personally  acquainted  with 
more  than  .50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  Congress.  That 
shows  the  great  potential  NRMA  has  to  gain  back  some 
of  the  ground  that  has  been  lost  in  the  past  few  years.  \Ve 
have  the  means  of  communication— the  action  depends 
upon  the  individual. 


Retailers  Are  Active  In  U«  S.  Trade  Missions 


Clarence  Bartlett  of  the  A.  G. 
Pollard  Co.,  at  a  briefing  session 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Lewis  L.  Strauss  before  leaving 
with  the  U.  S.  Trade  Mission  to 
Germany.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  of  NRMA. 


Three  NRMA  members  are  now  abroad  with 
U.  S.  Trade  Missions.  James  S.  .Schramm,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  James  S.  Schramm  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa,  is  in  I'okyo;  Clarence  Bartlett, 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
.\.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  has  been  at  the 
German  Industries  Fair  at  Hanover,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  G.  Jacome,  president  of  Jacome’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Tucson,  is  visiting  cities  in  Spain 
and  will  spend  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  at  the 
Barcelona  International  I'rade  Fair, 

Each  Trade  Mission  staffs  an  information 
center  at  the  international  trade  fair  in  the 
country  it  visits  and  tours  some  of  the  important 
industrial  and  commercial  centers.  The  Missions 
confer  with  businessmen  seeking  help  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  business  opportunities  with  the 
United  States.  Besides  individual  conferences, 
they  hold  group  meetings  in  each  locality  they 
visit.  Mission  members  are  chosen  for  recognized 
competence  in  a  field  in  which  the  businessmen 
of  the  host  country  require  expert  counsel. 
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How  Can  Prevent 
Employee  Delinquency 


Adult  delinquents  steal  over  two  billion  dollars  a  year  in  retail  stores. 
However,  how  much  of  this  flagrant  delinquency  is  caused  by  manage¬ 
ment  indifference  toward  the  application  of  cash  handling,  rules  £md  pro¬ 
cedures  at  the  point-of-sale? 


MANAGEMENT  INDIFFERENCE 

It  is  said  that  juvenile  delinquency  starts  at  home.  Similarly,  the  degree 
of  employee  delinquency  is  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  management 
indifference  toward  rule  enforcement  at  the  point  of  cash  handling.  Man¬ 
agement  interest  in  proper  cash  handling  reduces  the  temptation  to  be¬ 
come  dishonest  and  decreases  the  number  of  employees  who  become 
delinquent.  Through  the  WiUmark  Program  of  point-of-sale  testing,  man¬ 
agement  has  on  hand  the  instrument  with  which  to  control  employees 
£md  to  protect  the  billions  of  dollars  in  cash  that  pass  through  the 
hands  of  salespeople. 


DISHONESTY  CAN  BE  REDUCED 

Over  the  past  forty  years,  retailers  who  have  followed  through  with  the 
Willmark  Program  of  teaching,  testing  and  correcting  have  been  able  to 
reduce  employee  delinquency  and  its  resultant  dishonesty  by  as  much 
as  77%.  You  can  too.  Find  out  how.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
"Increase  Sales,  Prevent  Losses  with  the  Willmark  Program.” 


SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 


!■  SERVIC 
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250  WEST  57TH  STREET.  DEPT.  5-X,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 
AVAIUBLE  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN  IN  THE  U.S.— AND  CANADA 
PROTECTING  RETAILERS’  PROFITS  SINCE  1917 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

290  WmI  57lh  StTMt,  Dapt.  5-X 
Naw  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  your  free  booklet  "Increase  Sales, 
Prevent  Losses  with  the  Willmark  Program”  with¬ 
out  obligation. 
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Modernize  your  marking  system  to  cover  store-wide 
merchandise  with  tags  and  tickets  like  these! 


gj  YCW* 


OINNISON  MODO.  C  DIAL  SIT 
handles  tags  and  tickats  in 
continuous  fan-foldad  strips. 
It  is  tha  standard  machina 
for  stora-wida  marking  %y\- 
toms  wharo  color-for-siza 
marking  of  raady-to-waar  is 
not  involved. 

DENNISON  MODEL  B  DIAL- 
SET  handlas  individually  diad- 
out  tags.  It  is  used  for  mark¬ 
ing  systams  wharo  tag  colors 

aro  used  to  designate  gar¬ 
ment  sizes. 


Yes,  you  can  extend  the  speed,  economy  and  efficiency 
of  machine-marking:  to  every  department  of  your  store. 
With  the  help  of  your  Dennison  Machine  Systems  rep¬ 
resentative,  you  can  modernize  your  marking  with  tags 
and  tickets  that  cover  many  of  the  items  you  mark, 
including  jewelry  .  .  .  that  meet  every  repricing,  re¬ 
turn-goods  and  stock-control  requirement.  Make  a  date 
soon.  No  cost  or  obligation.  In  the  meanwhile,  write 
for  the  latest  literature  on  ready-to-wear  and  general 
merchandise  marking. 


MacMns  Systams  Division,  Oonnison  Manufacturing  Company 
Dopt.  S-1S4,  Framingham,  Massachusotts 

Ploasa  sand  mo  by  rotum  mail: 

_ BULLETIN  231,  dascribing  marking  systams  utilizing  fan-foidad 

tags  and  tickats  and  tha  Dannison  Modai  C  Dial-Sat  Machina. 

_ BULLETIN  230,  dascribing  marking  systams  utilizing  individual. 

diod-out  tags  and  tha  Dannison  Modal  B  Dial-Sot  Machina. 

_ Hava  tha  Dannison  Machina  Systams  Man  call. 


Storo 


Addrass 


Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


Zona _ Stata. 
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NRMA  director  from  Graz,  Austria,  Erich  Kastner  of  Kastner  ir  Ohler,  with 
Nathan  J.  Gold,  president  of  NRMA  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  dold  ir  Co., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  John  Hazen,  NRMA  vice  president  for  government  affairs. 


Clinic  Stresses  Public  Relations 
in  Every  Store  Activity 


►  Department  Store  Personality 
^  Individualized  Sales  Training 
^  Where  to  Cut  Costs 
^  Don't  Over-Plan  Downtown! 

^  Retail  Business  Outlook 
^  EDP  in  Your  Future 
^  How  to  Reduce  Shortages 


The  need  tor  an  organized  public 
relations  effort  by  the  entire  retail 
trade  was  the  subject  of  the  address 
with  which  Nathan  }.  Gold,  president 
of  the  NRMA,  opened  the  one-day  Re¬ 
tail  Clinic  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
April  16th.  The  first  steps  in  the 
organization  of  such  a  program  were 
taken  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
Association’s  board  of  directors  voted 


funds  to  carry  out  formal  proposals 
submitted  by  Reginakl  H.  Biggs,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  White  House,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Public  Relations  Committee. 

In  his  speech  to  the  200  retailers 
and  retail  association  executives  who 
attended  the  Clinic,  Mr.  Gold  said; 

“Retailing  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
industries  in  this  nation,  but  we  retail¬ 
ers  have  not  been  getting  this  point 
across  to  our  communities.  Practically 
no  civic  projects  are  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  retailers.  Retailers 
are  the  leatlers  in  charitable,  philan¬ 
thropic  and  all  types  of  civic  fund¬ 
raising  activities.  Retailers  are  among 
the  heaviest  taxpayers  in  any  commu¬ 
nity,  especially  downtown  retailers. 
Retailing  draws  people  to  a  commu¬ 
nity;  makes  a  living,  breathing  trading 
center,  not  just  a  suburban  homesite. 
Retailing  is  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
employers.  In  many  towns  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  works 
in  retailing. 

“In  short,  retailing  is  important  to 
its  community.  But  we  have  not  been 
getting  this  importance  across.  There 


are  too  many  people  who  just  do  not 
know  what  we  are,  what  we  stand  for, 
and  what  we  do.  To  them  we  are 
merely  a  bunch  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
Their  opinion  of  us  and  our  stores 
represents  a  major  danger  to  retailing. 

“They  have  no  reason  to  like  us  or 
to  respect  us,  because  we  have  been 
remiss  in  our  bedrock  public  relations. 
We  have  not  been  telling  people  about 
ourselves.  And  if  we  do  not,  who  will? 

“.As  president  of  the  NRMA,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  retailing  faces  many,  many 
problems.  But  there  is  no  greater 
problem  than  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  respect  for  our  industry,  of 
making  friends  for  retailing  and  retail¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

“If  I  have  any  single  program  in 
mind  which  I  would  like  to  see  carried 
out  by  retailing,  it  is  that  we  begin  the 
job  of  bringing  home  to  our  commu¬ 
nities  the  importance  and  the  value  of 
retailing  and  the  contributions  it 
makes  to  our  towns  and  our  nation.” 

Co-sponsors  with  the  NRMA  of  the 
Retail  Clinic  were  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Louisiana  Retailers  .Association.  Louis 
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Seiig,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Re¬ 
tailers  Association  and  executive  vice 
president  of  Rosenfield’s  House  of 
Fashion,  Inc.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  called 
on  retailers  to  give  more  supfjort  to 
all  their  trade  organizations.  He  said: 

“Unless  we  bind  ourselves  into  a 
large  and  strong  organization,  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  a  very  bad  way. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take 
a  more  active  part  in  politics,  whether 
local,  state  or  national.  We  must  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.” 


Reading  down:  NRMA  directors  Max 
Robb,  president  of  City  Stores  Company, 
and  Nelson  K.  Neiman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer;  Isidore  New~ 
man  II,  president  of  Maison  Blanche,  with 
Sterling  Dunn,  Sears,  Roebuck’s  general 
manager  for  the  New  Orleans  area;  Leon 
Godchaux  II  of  Godchaux’s,  and  Louis 
Brown,  manager  of  the  Central  Merchants 
Sendee,  New  Orleans. 
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The  Cultwathn  of  Store  Personality 


The  trend  to  self-service  and  gen¬ 
erally  impersonal  selling  may  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  wrong  direction  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  development,  a  marketing 
research  authority  told  the  Retail 
Clinic.  William  Capitman,  president 
of  the  Center  for  Research  in  Market¬ 
ing,  said  there  is  evidence  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  getting  all  the  impersonal 
efficiency  they  can  take  from  the  super 
markets  and  super  drug  stores.  In  the 
department  stores  they  can  still  find, 
and  they  welcome,  the  human  value  of 
more  f>ersonal  service.  Thus  the  de¬ 
partment  store  may  toss  away  its  most 
valuable  comjjetitive  asset  if  it  goes 
too  far  with  help-yourself  displays. 
Mr.  Capitman  said: 

“In  the  shopping  experience,  uxlay’s 
customer  treasures  a  friendly  greeting, 
and  returns  to  the  stores  that  give  her 
this  sense  of  Ireing,  as  she  often  puts  it 
in  interviews,  ‘not  just  another  num¬ 
ber  at  the  checkout  counter.’ 

“Although  we  have  not  undertaken 
any  major  study  of  this  question,  it  is 
our  hunch  that  self-service  may  be  the 
wrong  direction,  psychologically  and 
culturally,  for  department  stores  to 
take  at  this  time,  and  that  some  new 
direction  may  be  needed.” 

The  Store  That  "Belongs."  Capitman 
stressed  that  individual  store  study  is 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  what 
store  image  should  be  cultivated  in  a 
given  community,  but  he  offered  some 
suggestions  that  apply  to  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Research  has  shown,  for 
example,  that  people,  even  when  they 
themselves  are  newcomers,  are  most 
attracted  to  a  store  that  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  “having  roots  in  the  town.” 
.\s  chain  and  branch  organizations 
grow,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  Capitman  suggested  that 
stores  that  have  a  community  history 
play  it  up,  that  those  which  are  new 
to  the  community  do  everything  they 
can  to  take  on  local  coloration. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “display  can 
avoid  the  stereotyped  look  that  comes 
from  blind  following  of  central  office 
suggestions  and  suppliers’  promotion 
kits.  certain  degree  of  amateurish¬ 
ness  may  be  beneficial,  especially  if  you 
play  up  local  monuments,  town  tradi¬ 
tions  and  cultural  events.  Thus,  for 


example,  a  back-to-school  promotion 
featuring  montage  photography  of 
local  schools,  or  blown-up  portraits  of 
eminent  teachers,  will  create  a  proud 
stir. 

“Or,  going  deeper,  if  the  store  is 
aware  of  a  serious  problem  in  the 
community,  as,  for  example,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  store  management 
sf>earheads  or  joins  committees  on  this 
problem,  and  then  acts  more  decisively 
by  finding  space  for  roller  skating  on 
Friday  nights,  the  store  is  exhibiting  a 
real  sense  of  participating  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  community.” 

The  Show's  The  Thing.  Another  asset 
the  department  store  should  not  saai- 
fice,  Capitman  continued,  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  fun  and  excitement  in  shopping. 
From  the  days  of  the  medieval  fair 
down  to  today’s  shopping  centers  with 
their  gardens,  sculpture  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  people  have  associated  shopping 
w'ith  pleasure.  “We  feel  strongly,” 
said  Capitman,  “that  this  is  the  right 
direction  for  retailers.  Fashion  shows, 
import  collections,  craft  demonstra¬ 
tions— these  are  the  right  paths  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  take.  We  are  convinced  that 
automatic  vending  and  outlet  discount 
houses  pose  no  real  threat  to  tradition¬ 
al  retailers. 

“Price  is  simply  not  the  major  con¬ 
sideration  in  shopping  for  the  majority 
of  jjeople.  In  all  our  surveys  we  have 
found  that  the  consumer  who  shops  at 
the  store  that  gives  her  consistently 
cheaper  merchandise  resents  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  having  to  shop  there.  She 
is,  as  you  might  say,  a  captive  cus¬ 
tomer,  held  by  the  limitations  of  her 
own  pocketbook,  and  she  has  no  loyal¬ 
ty  to  such  a  store.  The  moment  her 
income  rises  a  little  she  w’ill  change  to 
the  store  that  offers  her  more  in  these 
human  values  we’ve  been  discussing." 
«  •  • 

“In  research,  retailing  is  still  a  new 
field  for  investigation.  In  those  in¬ 
stances  w^here  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  retailers  have  gained  a  much 
greater  aw’areness  of  their  markets.... 
It  has  enabled  them  to  reshaj>e  their 
jxjlicies,  personnel,  sales  advertising, 
display;  to  aim  at  a  single  cohesive 
program  in  harmony  with  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  exist.” 
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The  Retail  Business  Outlook 


Confidence  that  summer  sales 
volume  will  go  ahead  of  1958’s  by 
at  least  five  per  cent  was  expressed 
by  the  200  retailers  who  attended  the 
\RMA  Retail  Clinic  in  New  Orleans 
last  month.  In  an  on-the-spot  survey 
of  business  prospects,  they  also  indi- 
ated  that  they  expect  second  and 
third  quarter  profits  to  improve.  Most 
look  for  profits  in  this  period  to  run 
from  five  to  10  per  cent  above  profits 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Among  merchandile  departments 
making  the  best  showing  so  far  this 
spring,  dress  departments  lead  the 
list,  with  children's  departments  next. 
Men’s  clothing  departments  are  doing 
well,  as  are  women’s  shoes. 

The  merchants  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  lagging  sales  in  women’s 
and  misses’  suits  and  coats,  piece  goods 
and  furniture  so  far  this  spring.  How¬ 
ever,  more  than  half  of  the  retailers 
are  planning  for  a  bigger  suit  business 
in  the  fall. 

The  NRM.A  survey  shows  that  appli¬ 
ance  sales  have  not  shown  substantial 
improvement  this  spring.  Few  retailers 
reported  improved  sales  of  major  ap¬ 
pliances,  although  a  number  suggested 
that  radio  and  television  sales  have 
been  improving. 


J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRMA’s  executive  vice 
president,  with  directors  John  L.  Strauss  of 
the  L.  Harnmel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  Namm-Loeser’s,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  International  Division. 


Promotions  and  Public  Relations.  The 

NRMA  survey  showed  that  retailers 
are  planning  more  aggressive  and 
hard-hitting  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  both  Mother’s  Day  and 
Father’s  Day  this  year.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  working  with  manufac¬ 
turers  to  develop  new  merchandise  and 
special  packaging  for  these  events,  and 
most  of  the  merchants  reported  that 
they  have  seen  evidences  of  this  new 
merchandise. 

The  NRMA  poll  showed  that  stores 
are  taking  steps  to  improve  their 
“image”  in  their  communities.  Most 
of  the  merchants  indicated  that  they 
are  expanding  their  stores’  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  activities,  and  many 
indicated  that  they  have  instituted  spe¬ 
cial  services  to  help  create  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  images  for  their  stores.  One 
third  of  the  stores  are  now  using  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  to  help  improve 
their  store  images. 

Retailers  participating  in  the  f)oll 
indicated  that  more  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  from  manufacturers  would  help 
boost  sales,  esyiecially  in  ready-to-wear 
departments.  One  store  in  nine  be¬ 
lieves  that  an  increase  in  cooperative 
advertising  would  boost  sales  in  men’s 
furnishings. 

The  survey  questionnaire  asked  the 
retailers  whether  they  use  comparative 


Costs  and  Competition.  The  survey 
indicated  that  most  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  stores  have  been  carrying  on 
special  expense  reduction  programs 
and  plan  to  continue  these  programs 
through  1959.  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  NRMA, 
who  reported  on  the  survey  findings, 
noted  that  more  than  one  out  of  three 
stores  has  been  placing  great  emphasis 
on  cost  control  through  reduction  of 
payroll  and  increased  productivity. 

The  survey  revealed  that  super  mar¬ 
kets  now  represent  greater  soft  goods 
competition  for  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  than  ever  before.  Close  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  retailers  said  they 
are  facing  greater  soft  goods  competi¬ 
tion  from  super  markets  this  year  than 
last. 

Sunday  openings  by  stores  are  a 
problem  in  many  areas,  the  NRMA 
poll  showed.  One  store  in  three  indi¬ 
cated  that  Sunday  selling  is  a  major 
problem  in  its  community. 


Reading  down:  Ohren  H. 
Smulian,  newly-appointed 
president  of  Froug’s,  Inc., 
Tulsa;  E.  R.  Bordelon, 
personnel  director  of  Mai- 
son  Blanche,  and  Frank  J. 
Buescher,  controller  of  D. 
H.  Holmes,  Ltd. 


prices  in  their  advertising,  and  two 
thirds  indicated  that  they  do,  although 
many  of  these  noted  that  comparative 
prices  were  not  used  at  all  times.  One 
out  of  three  of  the  merchants  feels  that 
the  use  of  comparative  prices  in  ads 
should  be  seriously  restricted,  and  one 
in  seven  believes  that  comparative 
prices  should  be  eliminated  completely 
from  store  advertising. 

Salesmanship  Programs.  Many  of  the 
stores  reported  that  they  have  institut¬ 
ed  sp>ecial  sales  training  programs,  and 
of  these  two  thirds  indicated  that  there 
has  been  an  evident  improvement  in 
the  performance  of  their  sales  person¬ 
nel  since  the  training  program  was 
begun. 

The  retailers  also  indicated  that 
more  sales  training  help  is  needed 
from  manufacturers,  especially  in 
foundation  departments. 

Most  of  the  stores  represented  in  the 
survey  are  utilizing  part-time  employ¬ 
ees  to  greater  advantage  this  year,  Mr. 
Dakins  reported.  One  out  of  three  is 
using  more  part-timers  than  last  year. 
Part-time  employees  represent  15  per 
cent  of  the  staff  of  one-fifth  of  the 
stores  in  the  poll,  and  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  staff  in  one  out  of  four 
of  the  stores. 

Other  information  developed  in  the 
survey  shows  that  many  stores  take 
only  one  storewide  inventory  each 
year.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
stores  take  such  inventories  twice  a 
year.  One  store  reported  that  it  takes 
twelve  such  inventories  every  year. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  stores  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  NRMA  poll  have  mod¬ 
ernized  their  interiors,  and  one  in  six 
has  motlernized  its  store  front,  during 
the  past  year. 

Self-selection  fixturing,  now  used  to 
merchandise  practically  all  types  of 
gootls,  was  termed  most  effective  in  the 
sales  of  housewares.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  where  self-selection  fixturing  has 
proved  to  be  a  definite  advantage  are 
hardware  and  smallwares. 

The  NRMA  poll  showed  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  these  stores  now 
offer  credit  and  that  of  these  most 
finance  receivables  themselves.  Only 
one  store  in  five  indicated  that  its  re¬ 
ceivables  are  bank-financed.  None  of 
the  retailers  indicated  that  facilities 
for  financing  receivables  are  inade¬ 
quate  in  their  communities. 


Holu  to  Reduce  Shortages 


Every  year  for  the  past  five  years, 
Joske’s  of  San  Antonio  has  im¬ 
proved  its  inventory  shortage  figures. 
For  1958  the  jjerformance  was  rated 
“almost  acceptable”  by  Herbert  Lind- 
skog,  store  controller,  “versus  a  very 
poor  performance  in  the  past.” 

Management  attitude  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  inventory  shortage 
control,  Lindskog  told  the  Retail 
Clinic.  At  Joske’s,  management’s  de¬ 
termination  to  cut  down  shortages  was 
demonstrated  by  (1)  the  employment 
of  a  protection  agency,  which  the  store, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  had  never  had 
before:  and  (2)  the  incorporation  of  a 
shortage  penalty  in  the  department 
manager’s  bonus  arrangements. 

The  protection  service,  besides  ap¬ 
prehending  shoplifters,  investigates 
applicants  for  jobs  as  cashiers,  stock 
workers,  drivers,  etc.;  checks  personnel 
for  any  indication  of  irregularities: 
works  on  charge  account  frauds;  helps 
police  prepare  cases  for  prosecution  of 
apprehended  thieves,  both  external 
and  internal:  and  makes  surprise 
checks  throughout  the  store. 

The  Shortage  Committee.  An  addition¬ 
al  internal  control  is  the  Stock  Shortage 
Committee,  which  consists  of  nine  con¬ 
trol  and  operating  department  man¬ 
agers.  This  committee  has  prepared  a 
concise  shortage  control  manual  for 

IndMdualized 

How  every  salesperson  at  the  Mai- 
son  Blanche  gets  individual  train¬ 
ing  and  re-training  by  a  specialist 
once  a  year  was  described  to  the  Re¬ 
tail  Clinic  by  the  store’s  personnel 
director,  E.  R.  Bordelon.  Three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  service  manager’s  staff 
spend  six  months  of  the  year  on  the 
sales  floor,  working  with  the  sales¬ 
people  on  the  job.  Each  trainer  gives 
each  salesperson  about  two  hours,  so 
that  the  three  of  them  work  with  nine 
salespersons  each  day.  It  takes  six 
months  to  complete  the  rounds  of  the 
entire  selling  staff.  This  is  the  way  the 
training  work  is  done: 

It  begins  with  a  department  meeting 
before  store  opening.  The  salespeople 
are  told  that  the  trainer  is  going  to 


department  managers  and  issues  sp^ 
cific  action  bulletins  at  intervals.  The 
committee  also  has  an  audit  program, 
and  from  time  to  time,  with  the  co- 
.operation  of  the  department  manager, 
it  checks  returns  to  vendors,  unmarked 
merchandise,  advertised  items  against 
markdowns,  processed  invoices  against 
price  on  merchandise  in  selling  depart¬ 
ment,  and  markdown  routine. 

To  close  up  possible  avenues  of 
error,  internal  procedures  are  strictly 
controlled.  Fot  example,  Lindskog 
listed  these  system  controls: 

“  (1)  All  marking  and/or  re-marking 
is  done  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  representative  of  the  marking  divis¬ 
ion.  (2)  No  marking  or  re-marking  is 
permitted  from  other  than  prescribed 
media.  (.8)  We  close  out  all  receiving 
numbers.  (4)  We  control  all  sales 
books.  (5)  We  account  for  all  sales.  (6) 
We  periodically  spot  check  the  com¬ 
putation  of  sales  checks.  (7)  We  regu¬ 
larly  confirm  cash  refunds  by  use  of 
our  so-called  service  letter.  (8)  We  con¬ 
trol  our  marking  tickets.” 

“The  control  of  inventory  shortage." 
said  Lindskog,  “is  entirely  a  question 
of  attitude:  your  attitude  and  my  atti¬ 
tude:  an  attitude  directed  and  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  top  management  level  that 
permeates  your  entire  organization:  an 
attitude  that  does  not  tolerate  medi¬ 
ocrity  or  excuse.” 

Sales  Training 

spend  a  few  days  with  them,  in  order 
—in  Bordelon’s  words— to  “help  them 
make  more  sales  so  that  they  can  earn 
more  commissions.”  The  trainer  starts 
her  day  by  introducing  herself  to  one 
of  the  salespeople,  and  when  the  first 
customer  appears  she  tells  the  girl  to 
wait  on  the  customer  while  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  stock  w'ork  nearby,  listen¬ 
ing  in  to  the  transaction.  After  the 
sale  is  finished,  she  reviews  it  with  the 
salesperson,  making  suggestions  about 
how  it  could  have  been  made  larger  or 
handled  in  a  way  that  would  have 
pleased  the  customer  more.  Suggestion 
selling  and  trading  up  are  stressed 
The  trainer  herself  takes  the  next  cus¬ 
tomer  while  the  salesperson  observes. 
Then  there  is  another  review  of  tht 
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tnnsaction.  After  that  the  trainer  con¬ 
tinues  to  listen  in  while  the  salesperson 
tries  to  apply  the  suggestions  she  has 

received. 

Between  sales,  the  discussions  cover 
merchandise  knowledge  and  how  to 
get  it  from  fact  tags,  ads  and  meetings; 
approach  to  customers;  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing:  trading  up;  courtesy:  closing  the 
ale;  returning  unsold  merchandise  to 
stock,  and  other  points.  At  coffee- 
break  time,  the  trainer  tells  the  sales¬ 
person  about  the  kinds  of  complaint 
the  store  receives  from  customers,  the 
errors  that  cause  the  complaints,  and 
how  the  salesperson  can  help  minimize 
them.  Obviously,  the  whole  training 
approach  is  tailored  to  the  individual 
alesperson’s  needs. 

Training  Non*Selling  Groups.  Back  of 
this  training  plan  is  a  determined 
management  drive  to  make  selling  as 
error-free  as  possible,  to  keep  returns 
and  complaints  at  a  minimum.  .Along 
with  it  goes  continuous  training  for 
people  in  the  .sales-supporting  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  again  the  purpose  is  to 
minimize  errors,  and,  in  the  case  of 
employees  who  must  handle  the  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  that  do  occur,  to 
teach  courtesy  and  patience. 

“This  training,”  said  Bordelon, 
“must  emphasize  perfection  in  the 
handling  of  the  problem  at  this  point, 
which  may  be  called  ‘the  point  of  no 
return,’  for  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the 
transaction  that  your  store  is  sold  or 
your  customer  lost.” 

Training  begins  w’ith  a  survey  of  the 
department  in  question.  Bordelon 
offered,  as  one  example,  the  customer 
service  or  adjustments  department, 
and  said: 

“This  survey  should  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  and  their  nature— 
for  example,  the  number  of  non-deliv¬ 
eries,  the  number  of  calls  on  discour¬ 
tesy,  the  number  of  complaints  that 
are  the  result  of  overselling  (if  anyone 
hapjiens  to  have  that  problem!),  and 
the  many  other  types  of  inquiries  your 
customer  is  making  to  this  deparment. 
She  regards  this  complaint  as  a  last 
resort  to  solve  her  problem,  which,  to 
her,  was  caused  by  the  deceit  or  stu¬ 
pidity  of  some  employee.  .  .  .  Who  is 
at  fault  is  not  even  to  be  considered. 
The  only  thought  in  mind  at  this 
stage  is  to  please  that  customer.  Your 
office  clerks  must  be  trained  to  handle 


these  situations  courteously  and  with 
a  tone  of  assurance  that  tells  the  cus¬ 
tomer  all  is  well,  the  store  is  sorry  and 
will  correct  the  mistake  immediately. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
substitute  the  next  higher  priced  item 
and  take  a  loss,  or  to  duplicate  the 
order  and  send  it  out  on  delivery  be¬ 
fore  the  search  is  made  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  the  original  one. 

Where  to 

STORES  were  criticized  by  Hiram 
R.  Cannon,  Jr.,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Mabley  &  Carew,  for  erratic, 
short-lived  attempts  at  expense  con¬ 
trol.  He  charged  that  the  typical^store 
management  goes  on  a  drastic,  indis¬ 
criminate  “cost-cutting  spree”  when 
volume  declines  and  drops  the  whole 
thing  as  soon  as  sales  pick  up  again. 

“We  need,  and  must  have,”  he  said, 
“a  realistic  12-month  program  of  cost 
control  education,  one  w'hich  does  not 
change  with  the  unpredictable  vagar¬ 
ies  of  increases  and  decreases  in  store 
volume.  We  are  continually  training 
and  un-training  for  cost  control,  and 
most  of  us  find  ourselves  in  trouble, 
expensewise,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  every  year— the  result  of  this 
off-again,  on-again  activity.” 

Dangers  in  Service  Curtailment.  The 

periodic  campaign  to  cut  costs  to  the 
bone  is  dangerous,  said  Cannon,  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  drastically  curtail¬ 
ing  the  free  services  that  department 
stores  for  generations  have  trained  cus¬ 
tomers  to  expect.  “I  do  not  mean,”  he 
qualified,  “that  there  are  no  expensive 
services  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
passed  on  to  our  customers.  Certainly 
there  are  some.  I  do  hold,  however, 
that  we  must  develop  a  rigid  consist¬ 
ency  in  cost  control  within  our  opera¬ 
tions.  When  this  is  accomplished,  then 
we  should  consider  charging  for  serv¬ 
ices  in  those  areas  which  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  presented  to  customers  as 
right  and  proper.  These  are  services 
that  create  much  greater  expense,  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  desired  by  a  few  people 
and  can  be  considered  beyond  the 
usual  requirements  of  the  majority  of 
our  customers. 

“But  no  charge  for  services  that 
were  previously  free  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted  w’ithout  thorough  research  and 


“Certain  coined  phrases  and  state¬ 
ments  can  be  used  to  handle  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  seem  to  occur  most  fre¬ 
quently.  This  tends  to  standardize  the 
methotls  and  routine  of  handling  most 
contacts  with  the  customer.  One  of 
the  main  points  to  remember  in  train¬ 
ing  these  ‘selling  office  clerks’  is  the 
difference  between  dime  stores  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  service.” 

Cut  Costs 

a  studied  weighing  of  possible  disas¬ 
trous  effects  on  our  already  declining 
profits  and  on  the  character  we  wish  to 
maintain  in  our  relations  with  our 
customers.” 

Cannon  listed  10  possible  curtail¬ 
ments  of  customer  service  that  stores 
might  consider,  “with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  damage  to  your  leadership  in  your 
(ommunity.”  They  were  these: 

(1)  A  delivery  charge  on  all  carry- 
able  merchandise  of  a  value  under  $3. 

(2)  .A  fee  on  all  C.O.D.'s  under  $5,  (3) 
.A  service  fee  on  lay-aways  and  will- 
calls.  (4)  .A  delivery  charge  on  em¬ 
ployee  purchases  made  at  a  discount. 

(3)  A  service  fee  on  in-home  measure¬ 
ment  services,  to  be  applied  against 
the  price  if  a  purchase  is  made.  (6) 
Charges  for  unusual  alterations  on 
men’s  and  boys’  wear.  (7)  A  more 
“realistic”  policy  of  women’s  altera¬ 
tions.  (8)  A  charge  for  gift  boxes  and 
ribbon  on  purchases  under  a  deter¬ 
mined  minimum.  (9)  A  five  days  a 
week  delivery  schedule.  (10)  A  charge 
for  delivery  on  merchandise  shipped 
beyond  regular  delivery  service  radius. 

Operating  Cost  Controls.  A  32-p>oint 
check-list  for  an  exp>ense-reduction 
program,  which  Cannon  made  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  attended  the  Retail 
Clinic,  included  these  suggestions: 

Have  a  permanent  Cost  Control 
(Committee  in  the  store,  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  general  manager.  .  .  . 
Do  more  to  train  and  develop  in-store 
talent;  give  less  emphasis  to  college 
recruitment  programs. . . .  Check  every 
area  carefully  for  over-manning;  “you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  many  depart¬ 
ments  carrying  unneeded  personnel.” 

Reduce  or  eliminate  Christmas 
bonus  payments,  making  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  for  employees  with  seniority. . , . 
Restrict  pay  for  legal  holidays  to  em- 
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ployees  on  the  payroll  for  three  or  six 
months.  .  .  .  Consider  no  holiday  pay 
for  social  security  personnel  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nation  of  supper  money  payments. 

(Consider  outside  contractors  for 
housekeeping.  .  .  .  Consider  placing 
men’s  and  women’s  workrooms  under 
the  same  supervision,  and  use  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  in  either  room  accord¬ 
ing  to  work  load.  .  .  .  Train  people  for 
several  jobs,  e.g.,  markers— elevator 
operators;  salespeople  —  merchandise 
control  clerks. 

Kliminate  floor  wrappers  wherever 
possible.  ...  If  floor  wrappers  must  be 
maintained,  consider  the  elimination 
of  central  wrapping  about  nine  months 
each  year.  Distribute  merchandise  to 
various  existing  wrapping  stations  for 
processing. 

Don't  Ouer-Plan 
Doiuntoiunl 

Lotus  I).  BROWN,  director  of  the 
New  Orleans  Central  Area  Com¬ 
mittee,  told  the  Retail  Clinic  that 
ilowntowais  are  not  in  danger  of  decay 
or  abandonment.  What  can  hurt  them, 
though,  is  an  overdose  of  the  Master 
Plan  idea,  and  an  obliteration  of  the 
individualities  and  idiosyncracies  that 
give  each  community  its  own  person¬ 
ality. 

Any  study  of  a  city’s  neetls,  he  said, 
should  take  very  carefully  into  account 
the  evidence  of  what  people  enjoy  and 
use  in  the  central  city  today.  A  plan 
that  is  based  on  what  they  should  like, 
rather  than  what  they  do  like,  t  an  have, 
in  the  words  of  an  editor  of  .\rchitec- 
tural  Forum,  all  the  appeal  of  a  “well- 
kept,  dignified  cemetery.’’ 

The  planning  for  downtown  New 
Orleans  is  intended  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  individuality  of  the  city. 
Brown  said.  The  Central  .\rea  Com¬ 
mittee,  organized  by  businessmen  of 
the  central  district,  is  part  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Council  of  the 
Cihamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New 
Orleans  Area.  The  Committee  has 
spent  the  past  two  years  studying  de¬ 
velopments  in  other  cities  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  two  basic  surveys:  a  comprehensive 
land-space  use  survey  of  the  central 
business  district,  and  a  traffic-origin- 
destination  survey  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  I'he  traffic  survey  is  being  made 


under  the  joint  direction  of  the  State 
Highway  Department  of  the  II.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  economic  survey,  on  which  a 
report  is  soon  to  be  released,  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  james  C.  Downs, 
Jr.  and  the  Real  Estate  Research  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Chicago.  For  the  field 
work  on  this  study,  local  participation 
w'as  considered  essential.  Brown  said, 
and  the  assistance  of  everyone  having 
an  interest  in  downtown  was  invited. 
Over  .SOO  persons  responded,  and  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  1,200  man-days  to 


the  fact-finding  and  data  pi  Dressing  I 
work.  I 

“These  people,’’  Brown  reported,  i' 
“represented  72  corporations,  fiusi. 
nesses,  government  agencies,  civic  and 
business  associations.  They  ranged 
from  cartoonist  to  vice  presidents  of 
corporations  to  bus  driveis;  from  1 
highly  skilled  economists  and  machine  L 
technicians  to  housewives.  1  feel  the  [ 
report  will  be  a  more  practical  and  * 
more  useful  document  as  a  result  of  | 
this  demonstration  of  intelligent  self-  : 
interest  at  work.”  ! 


EDP  Will  Be  a  Competitiue  Necessity 


The  undisputed  fact  that  retailing 
is  lagging  behind  industry  in  its 
utilization  of  electronic  eejuipment  for 
data  processing  is  due  only  partly  to 
the  high  cost  of  the  eejuipment,  said 
Frank  |.  Buescher,  controller  of  D.  H. 
Holmes,  Ltd.  More  serious,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  ajjparent  unwillingness 
or  inability  of  many  retailers  to  jire- 
pare  for  EDP  by  installing  uniform 
jjiocedures  that  provide  uniform  data. 

“.\nother  thing  that  botfiers  an  ob¬ 
server,”  continued  Mr.  Buescher,  “is 
to  see  equipment  installed  and  then 
abandoned.  .  .  .  The  retail  industry 
should  be  criticized  for  those  installa¬ 
tions,  large  or  small,  that  were  made 
without  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  ecjuijv 
ment  was  to  be  used,  what  information 
was  desired,  or  what  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  to  be  jnit  to.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  an  engineer  worth  his  salt  in 
industry  would  consider  installing  ex- 
jiensive  eejuipment  unless  he  had  re¬ 
duced  his  requirements  jjrecisely  to 
writing,  had  time-studied  the  ojiera- 
tion,  checked  his  costs  and  jirepared 
a  mathematical  nuKlel  which  would 
show  without  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  installation  would  work  and 
that  its  cost  would  be  justified.” 

Mr.  Buescher  jiredicted  that  retail¬ 
ers  will  face  two  “major  jiroblems”  in 
the  next  decade.  The  first  will  be  to 
imjjrove  their  ojjerations  by  means  of 
electronics  or  other  technological  im- 
jjrovements,  so  as  to  keejj  jiace  with 
similar  advances  in  industry.  “The 
plans  of  many  large  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,”  he  said,  “are  such  that  by  mid- 
1965  they  w’ill  be  jjioducing  20  jier 
cent  more  with  10  j5er  cent  fewer 
jjeojrle.  If  dejiartment  stores  cannot 


keejj  jjace,  they  may  iliscover  a  lack  of  ’ 
interest  on  the  jiart  of  investors,  and 
also  an  inability  to  attract  jieople  with  j 
the  wages  they  will  be  able  to  offer." 

The  second  jiroblem,  he  saiif,  will  be  : 
to  adjust  to  the  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment  organization  that  will  have  to 
come  as  the  result  of  electronic  equip-  . 
ment.  Decision-making  will  no  longer  ( 
require  the  executive  time  and  skill  it  j 
now  does;  it  may  be  that  the  jilace  of  , 
today’s  middle  management  executive  f 
will  be  filled  tomorrow  by  the  technol¬ 
ogist.  .\s  an  examjjle  of  this  narrowing  i 
of  the  field  of  decision-making,  Mr.  ! 
Buescher  cited  a  large  store  installation  | 
in  which  a  comjmter  was  used  to  pre-  I 
diet  dress  sales  and  determine  which 
numbers  should  be  reordered.  The 
merchandise  in  question  had  been  on 
the  sales  floor  in  each  case  less  than  a 
week  when  the  test  was  undertaken. 

“In  some  instances,”  said  Mr.  Bue¬ 
scher,  “the  results  of  the  comjmter  were 
exactly  ojijjosite  to  the  buyer’s  view- 
jmint,  but  subsequent  events  indicated 
that  the  company  should  not  have  sup 
jjorted  the  buyer’s  judgment.  With  this 
technique— called  the  jiotential  mark¬ 
down  rejiort— the  conqjany  achieved 
a  17  jjer  cent  decrease  in  dress  mark- 
downs  from  the  jirevious  year.” 

Observing  that  the  costs  of  electron¬ 
ic  ecjuijjment  are  bound  to  be  “sub¬ 
stantially  reduced”  because  of  recent 
imjjiovemcnts  in  manufacturing,  Mr. 
Buescher  concluded  by  advising  stores 
(1)  to  aj)j)oint  “some  one  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  not  necessarily  from  the 
controller’s  department,”  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  the  equipment  available, 
and  (2)  to  review  procedures  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  their  greater  systematizatioa 
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^'P"  j:  The  most  inclusive  Rainwear  Department  in  a  department  store,  as  far  as  is  known,  is 

igff  if  this  one  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s  new  downtown  store  in  Fort  Wayne.  Merchandise  sold  here 

II  it  I  includes:  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  women’s  raincoats,  plastic  and  fabric,  ranging  in  price  from 

e  of  ;i  $3.98  to  S20;  all  u'omen’s  footwear  for  rain  —  plastic  and  latex,  boots  and  toe  rubbers,  etc.; 

Ujyj  j-  umbrellas  for  men,  u’otnen  and  children;  related  items  such  as  umbrella  holders,  boot  racks. 

^  I  Ij  umbrella  bags.  The  department  is  on  the  main  floor  between  sportswear  and  notions. 
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A.  V  : 


Most  of  the  raincoats  made  today  for  men 
and  women  look  like  any  other  coats  and 
are  used  that  way.  They  represent,  in  fact,  a 
new  item  of  merchandise  and  one  that's  finding 
a  'substantial  and  growing  market.  As  fashion 
garments,  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  fabrics, 
they  present  a  complex  merchandise  picture, 
and  the  merchandising  practices  developed  by 
stores  are  equally  varied. 

STORES  has  made  a  study  of  the  rainwear 
market,  the  industry  and  the  merchandise,  and 
how  stores  are  selling  it,  in  order  to  find  out 
how  retailers  can  gain  the  most  from  this  new 
profit  opportunity.  We  intennewed,  person¬ 
ally  and  by  mail,  manufacturers  of  men’s  and 


WOMEN'S,  MISSES'  AND  JUNIOR  RAINWEAR 


women’s  raincoats,  manufacturers  of  fabrics 
and  finishes  used  in  the  making  of  rainwear, 
merchandise  managers  of  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  and  men’s  wear  of  N RM A  member  stores, 
and  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  of  buy¬ 
ing  offices.  The  facts,  opinions,  case  histories 
and  problems  uncovered  in  this  research  are 
incorporated  in  this  Report  to  Management. 

Although  the  report  contains  separate  sec¬ 
tions  for  men’s  and  women’s  rainwear,  these 
are  not  totally  dissimilar  operations.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  suggested  that  merchandise  management 
as  u’ell  as  top  management  will  find  ideas 
throughout  the  report  that  may  serve  their 
special  interests. 


New  Merchandise  and 

Merchandising  Opportunities 


ALI  r  I'LE  more  than  10  years  ago, 
niamilat  turcrs  of  vvonien’s,  misses’ 
and  junior  raincoats  started  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  silhouettes  and  new 
materials.  I'hey  hired  name  designers 
to  style  their  garments.  They  encour¬ 
aged  research  by  fabric  hnishers  and 
mills  for  ways  to  make  different  kinds 
of  cloth  repel  water,  and  by  other 
suppliers  for  findings  such  as  zippers, 
linings,  buttons  and  trimmings  that 
would  not  be  damaged  by  water  or  wet 
through. 

The  idea  of  fashion  raincoats  caught 
on  quickly  and  the  researchers  devel¬ 
oped  the  required  components.  As  a 
result,  in  the  last  decade,  rainwear 
business  has  grown  from  an  acorn  to 
an  oak  tree.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  industries  in  the  country  where 
the  number  of  firms  keeps  increasing 
and  existing  companies  expand  in  size. 
Also,  many  topreoat  and  overcoat  mak¬ 
ers  have  reported  adding  rainwear  to 
their  lines. 


The  available  market  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  has  certainly  contributed  to 
this  growth,  for  every  woman  in  .Amer¬ 
ica,  regardless  of  age,  occupration  or 
income,  is  a  potential  customer  for  a 
raincoat.  As  a  loose  approximation  of 
how  big  the  business  can  become:  The 
population  count  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  July  1,  1957  set  the 
total  number  of  women  age  14  and 
over  at  62,265,000.  If,  every  year, 
these  women  each  spent  an  average  of 
.1525  on  a  raincoat,  national  volume 
could  total  $1,666,625,000  annually. 
.\s  the  idea  that  an  attractive  raincoat 
is  a  basic  garment  in  the  woman’s 
wardrobe  gains  acceptance,  this  poten¬ 
tial  is  fast  becoming  a  reality. 

For  department  and  specialty  stores, 
the  question  arises:  how  can  they  take 
advantage  of  the  profit  opportunity 
represented  by  this  new  merchandise 
and  its  -tfcady  market?  Finding  the 
answers— and  there  are  several— re¬ 
quires  ‘straightening  out  many  com¬ 


plexities  that  have  grown  up  along 
with  the  new  business. 

To  begin  with,  the  merchandise  is 
varied  and  variable.  Starting  with  the 
essential  difference  between  a  water¬ 
proof  and  a  water  repellent  coat,  the 
diversifications  extend  to  cloth,  color, 
style,  purpose,  amount  of  warmth  pro¬ 
vided,  seasonal  use,  and  price.  Hence 
what  used  to  be  a  staple  item  now 
requires  a  fashion  approach.  Instead 
of  automatic  reordering,  retailers  must 
keep  up  with  market  information  and 
new  developments,  and  observe  sales 
trends,  to  maintain  an  assortment  that 
suits  their  customers’  tastes. 

Waterproof  Raincoats.  The  waterproof 
coat  of  today  is  usually  made  of  plastic, 
plastic-coated  or  rubberized  material, 
so  that  it  will  keep  the  wearer  dry  in 
the  heaviest  downpour.  Its  protective 
quality  is  permanent  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  coat.  Usually  today’s  water¬ 
proof  coat  is  light  in  weight  and  very 
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pliable  so  that  it  can  be  folded  into  a 
small  carrying  case  for  pocket  or  purse. 
The  woman  living  in  the  suburbs 
often  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  one  in 
the  glove  compartment  of  her  car;  the 
businesswoman  leaves  one  in  her  office 
desk;  the  schoolgirl  can  keep  one  in 
her  locker  or  tuck  it  in  her  briefcase. 

.\t  the  low  end  of  the  rainwear  price 
range,  it  is  frequently  the  coat  that’s 
()uickly  purchased  for  less  than  $.5  on 
the  street  floor  of  the  store  by  the 
woman  caught  in  a  sudden  rain.  But 
plastic  coats  can  be  turned  into  sunny- 
day  sales,  now  that  they’re  getting  style 
treatment.  No  longer  the  all-of-a-kind, 
sack-shaped,  translucent-white  over- 
wrap,  they  are  now  given  the  style  lines 
of  other  women’s  apparel  and  are 
made  in  colors  and  prints.  One  model 
on  the  market,  for  example,  is  a  lace 
print,  chemise  style  coat,  with  raglan 
sleeves,  turnback  cuffs,  sewn  seams  in¬ 
stead  of  heat-sealed  seams,  a  separate 
matching  hood,  and  a  belt  which  can 
be  worn  three  ways  or  not  at  all  as  the 
woman  wishes.  Put  on  a  hanger  or  a 
mannequin,  where  the  customer  can 
see  the  drape,  line  and  design— and  be 


reminded,  perhaps,  of  the  last  down¬ 
pour  that  soaked  her— the  prettiness  of 
a  raincoat  like  this  could  ring  up  sales 
in  any  w’eather. 

Water  Repellents.  However,  it’s  the 
water  repellent  coats  that  have  revo- 
lutionizeil  rainwear.  These  are  tail¬ 
ored  garments  made  of  woven  cloth 
and  treated  chemically  to  prevent 
water  absorption.  They  will  remain 
ilry  in  a  moderate  shower  but  will  soak 
through  in  heavy  rain,  and  their  water 
resistance,  which  is  not  permanent,  is 
said  to  be  “durable.” 

How  long  a  finish  actually  lasts  de¬ 
pends  on  how  a  garment  is  washeil  or 
ilrycleaned.  For  when  soaps  and  deter¬ 
gents  are  not  thoroughly  removed, 
they  leave  a  film  over  the  fabric  which 
prevents  the  water  repellent  chemical 
from  doing  its  job  of  keeping  out 
moisture.  Periodic  refinishing  of  water 
repellent  garments  extends  their  use¬ 
ful  life  and  constant  research  in  this 
area  has  produced  new  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods  of  restoring  water  repel- 
lency.  Otie  of  the  newest  processes 
uses  a  soap  neutralizer  so  that  not  only 


is  new  water  repellency  added  but  also 
the  original  finish  is  freed  of  anv  mask¬ 
ing  agents  that  may  be  left  from  previ¬ 
ous  cleaning  err  laundering.  A  coat 
that  is  so  reprocessed  offers  excellent 
protection,  against  rain,  particularlv  if 
its  original  finish  was  a  good,  durable 
type. 

Water  repellents  are  the  raincoats 
whose  extensive  variety  of  style  and 
labric-  and  color  and  purpose  is  posing 
a  new  problem  in  department  and  spe 
cialty  stores’  selling  of  rainwear— what 
to  select.  .\t  one  time,  not  very  long 
ago,  a  store  needed  depth  on  one  or 
two  m:ikes  of  the  basic  tan  poplin  bal- 
macaan  and  trench  coat.  Now  there 
are  stores  where  up  to  80  per  rent  of 
volume  on  water  repellent  coats  is 
made  by  sales  of  fashion  coats,  such  as 
chesterfields,  knit  and  fur  trims,  vel¬ 
veteens,  corduroys,  wool  jerseys,  satins. 

.\clclecl  to  the  stock  selection  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
manufacturers,  which  could  soon  pre¬ 
sent  a  problem  of  resource  selection. 

Imports  Grow.  The  jrroblems  of  what 
to  choose  and  from  whom  to  buy  it  are 
further  complicated  by  the  influx  of 
imports.  Raincoats  from  abroad  tend 
to  be  more  classic  in  style  but  in  fabric 


Exciting  Merchandise  Makes  Exciting  Window  Displays 

This  one  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s,  New  York,  last  month 
showed  classic  cotton  trench  coat,  silk  and  cotton  coats 
in  prints  and  plaid,  hooded  and  tie-collared  models, 
all  in  an  array  of  brilliant  colors.  Matching  and  coordi¬ 
nated  umbrellas  and  plastic  footwear  that  showed  up 
the  ladies’  shoes  added  to  the  fashion-rightness  of  a 
iralk  in  the  rain  ns  portrayed  in  the  scene. 
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Here’s  your  most  profitable  coat  line.  Nationally  advertised  Rain  or  Shine  Coats  . . .  Storm 
Coats  and  Auto  Coats  that  mean  Prestige  . . .  Best  Sellers  . . .  Runners  ...  No  Markdowns  i 
Weatherbee  gives  you  a  constant  stream  of  fashion  news  that  adds  to  your  store’s  fashion 
authority.  No  wonder  customers  look  for  WEATHERBEE  FASHION  ORIGINALS. 


Weatherbee  Coats,  Inc.,  512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  18,  New  York 
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variations  they  equal  the  American- 
made.  Their  workmanship  is  excellent 
and  their  prices  are  lower  than  those 
for  comparable  garments  produced  in 
r.  S.  factories. 

Increasing  customer  demand  for 
fashion  and  the  inability  of  distant 
resources  to  serve  a  fashion  market 
account  in  part  for  the  fact  that  S9 
per  cent  of  the  ready-to-wear  managers 
responding  to  Storks’  questionnaire 
reported  little  or  no  selling  of  imports 
in  I9.")8.  .\nother  reason  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  fast,  timelv  deliveries 
on  reorders  from  resources  abroatl. 

But  apparently  the  success  of  those 
stores  that  tlid  carry  imported  rain¬ 
coats  has  gotten  around  in  the  trade, 
and  22  per  cent  of  the  participating 
stores  said  they  expect  to  increase  their 
sales  of  imports  in  I!)')!). 

According  to  domestic  manufactur¬ 
ers.  if  retail  stores  took  in  all  the  rain¬ 
coats  being  offered  they  could  sell 
them.  .\s  one  man  put  it,  rather  than 
hurting  his  business,  import  competi¬ 
tion  actually  adds  to  it  because  of  the 
extra  interest  in  rainwear  which  it 
creates. 

The  case  of  the  rubberi/eil  silk  < oats 
from  Japan,  which  retail  at  .SI0.9."),  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  situation  in  this  field.  The  coats 
were  brought  here  by  a  leading  Ameri- 
cati  raincoat  manufacturer.  Their 
popularity  has  been  so  sul)stantial  that 
another  .American  resource  has  intro- 
tluced  a  low-priced,  un lined,  cotton 
poplin,  wash-and-wear  coat  to  compete 
with  the  rubberized  silk.  There  are 
also  .American  versions  of  ndiberized 
silk  in  higher-priced  lines. 

Judging  from  the  added  number  of 
countries  as  well  as  the  increasing 
number  of  foreign  manufacturers  that 
are  sending  rainwear  to  the  U.  S.,  ap- 
jjarently  the  American  manufacturer 
who  siiid,  “the  market  is  big  enough 
for  everyone,”  accurately  described  the 
situation.  Recent  national  entries  were 
Spain  and  Finland  and  volume  from 
Israel  has  climbed  spectacularly.  In 
fact,  it  was  an  Israeli  company  that,  in 
19.")8,  sold  the  largest  dollar  volume  of 
any  foreign  company  sending  rainwear 
to  the  S.  Most  of  its  coats  are  sold 
under  private  labels. 

Serviceability.  In  spite  of  all  the 

changes  and  the  excitement  presented 
by  a  new,  fast-selling  item,  some  stores 


have  been  reluctant  to  engage  in  more 
than  limited  selling  of  basic  raincoats, 
because  they  have  been  afraid  to  tlam- 
age  their  reputations  for  reliability 
and  (piality  by  selling  an  item  that 
once  failed  to  meet  expectations.  With 
constant  improvement  in  the  finishes 
for  fabt  its  and  iti  the  construction  of 
(Oats  that  resist  water  in  all  their  parts, 
however,  many  of  the  early  failings, 
suth  as  fishy  odors  and  easy  soaking, 
have  been  torrected.  Eighty-four  pet 
cent  of  the  stores  responding  to  the 
mail  survey  said  they  have  had  no  com- 
plaints  on  the  serviceability  of  rain¬ 
coats.  Those  who  dill  report  com¬ 
plaints  commented  that  they  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  an  occasional  womati  who  did 
not  uiulerstand  that  water  repellent 
tloes  not  mean  waterproof.  These  facts 
speak  well  for  the  jol)  manufacturers 
are  doing  with  quality  control  pro¬ 
grams,  and  also  with  explanatory  tags 
and  labels  that  help  educate  con¬ 
sumers. 

.As  an  ilhtstration  of  the  clarity  of 
manufacturers’  tags,  otie  maker,  who 
appropriately  calls  his  coats  “shower 
proof,”  puts  this  message  on  sewn-iti 
labels  that  go  into  wash-and-wear 
numbers:  “To  be  truly  washable,  fab¬ 
rics  must  be  fast  color  and  preshnmk, 
water  repellencies  must  be  the  durable 
ty|>e,  and  coats  must  be  constructed 
with  non-shrink,  non-fray  linings  atul 
canvas  interlining.  In  other  words,  the 
highest  degree  of  coordinatioti  of  all 
parts  is  vital.”  This  company,  like 
many  others,  also  provides  complete 
ittstructions  about  washing  and  clean¬ 
ing,  putting  them  on  sewn-in  labels. 

Promotion  Problems.  When  it  comes 
to  promotions  that  would  help  build 
department  store  sales,  however,  the 
manufacturers  do  very  little.  Those 
who  were  interviewed  told  otily  of 
occasional  retail  promotion  support. 
Chiefly,  these  are  advertisements  in 
national  consumer  magazines,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fashion  magazines,  which  list 
stores  where  the  featured  garments  are 
sold.  One  company  spokesman  said 
he  sometimes,  but  not  often,  supplied 
the  stores  with  mats,  glossies,  counter 
displays  and  blowups. 

.A  notable  exception  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer  that  sponsors  trunk  shows  in 
department  stores. 

Of  the  stores  studied,  62  per  cent 
said  manufacturer  help  on  promotions 


was  inade(|uate.  But  stores  don’t  pro¬ 
mote  much  on  their  own  either! 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  promo¬ 
tions  may  be  that  among  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  there  are  two  schools 
of  thought  on  what  a  raincoat  is  and 
therefore  how  it  should  be  sold.  One 
stresses  that  it  is  a  utility  garment  for 
protection  against  rain,  and  that  its 
smartness  is  what  draws  women  who 
never  wore  raincoats  to  buy  them  now. 
The  other  school  hails  the  multiple 
uses,  the  “rain  and  shine”  feature,  of 
the  modern  raincoat  and  claims  this 
as  the  big  selling  point. 

More  than  half  the  ready-to-wear 
mertbandise  managers  answering 
.Storks’  mail  ipicstionnaire  believe 
the  customer  buying  a  water  repellent 
wool  (oat  tends  to  be  selecting  one 
coat  instead  of  buying  a  raincoat  and 
a  topcoat.  Hence,  another  reason  for 
holding  off  on  rainwear  |)romotions 
may  be  fear  of  hurting  higher-priced 
topcoat  business. 

There  are  aiguments,  however, 
which  suggest  that  by  not  tunning 
more  raincoat  events,  stores  are  not 
taking  the  most  profitable  approach. 
One  is  that  several  years  ago  customers 
started  rejecting  spring  ccrats  because 
they  found  insufficient  use  for  a  season¬ 
al  garment  that  had  a  short  season.  In¬ 
stead,  the  topper  became  popular.  So 
why  worry  about  business  that’s  al¬ 
ready  lost! 

.Another  argument  is  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  double  duty  coats  can  fea¬ 
ture  them  as  extra  coats  at  little  cost 
.Since  the  average  price  of  a  rain  and 
shine  coat  is  S25,  coat  department 
salespeople  can  suggest  one  as  another 
purchase  to  give  the  lady’s  wardrobe 
a  lift  and  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the 
more  perishable,  higher-priced  coat. 

Other  Ideas.  For  the  store  that  accepts 
the  multiple-purpose  selling  point  ol 
water  repellent  coats,  other  |jromo- 
tions  suggest  themselves.  It  can  be 
promoted  as  an  ideal  travel  coat,  with 
the  message  that  in  it  the  travelling 
woman  can  be  well-dressed  for  all 
occasions  and  all  w’eather,  and  that 
when  she  carries  one  coat  instead  ol 
two  or  three  her  luggage  load  is  light¬ 
er.  Such  a  promotion  easily  lends  it¬ 
self  to  a  tie-in  with  a  luggage  displa' 
or  window. 

The  water  repellent  coat  of  mam 
uses  can  also  be  included  in  ready-to- 
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NOW  OFFER  CUSTOMERS  LASTING  NEATNESS  IN  SUPERBLY  STYLED  RAINWEAR  MADE  WITH 


DACRON 


Whether  flying  abroad  or  commuting  to  the  office,  your  customers 
will  find  unparalleled  practicality  in  rainwear  of  65%  "Dacron"* 
polyester  fiber  with  35%  cotton.  Come  rain  or  shine,  these  coats  resist 
wrinkles,  keep  their  shape.  They're  lightweight,  extra  comfortable, 
extra-long-wearing.  Little  or  no  pressing  is  needed  after  drip  drying 
or  automatic  washing  and  drying.  Contact  your  resources  today. 

*Du  Font's  trademack.  Du  Pont  makes  fibers,  not  the  fabrics  or  coots  shown. 


DU  PONT  BETTER  LIVING  FIBERS  GIVE  YOU  SO  MUCH  MORE 
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Nistaiuc  to  soiling  can  Ik*  a  'tiling 
point.  The  store  in  a  teniperate  zone 
natinally  should  adjust  its  stoik  sea¬ 
sonally;  but  stores  in  all  zones  'liould 
keep  stocks  fashion  fresh. 

I’he  merchandise  manager  ot  a  large 
New  York  department  store,  whit  h  has 
a  ra inshop  for  women  and  misses,  veri- 
hed  that  it  i)ays  to  be  in  stock  on  all 
stock  at  all  times.  It’s  not  a  big  l)usi- 
ness,  he  said  of  this  department,  but 
it’s  highly  profitable.  In  fact,  no  active 
promotions  arc  necessary,  he  said:  all 
the  buyer  has  to  do  is  keep  tip  to  date 
on  fashion,  keep  the  proper  assortment 
of  novelties  and  classics  and  proper 
depth  on  each,  and  sales  arc  easy.  He 
did  say  the  volume  is  bigger  on  rainy 
days  than  dry  days,  but  markdowns 
arc  so  few  he’s  not  afraid  of  holding 
stock  if  necessary.  The  merchandise 
(jnickly  moves  out,  however,  and  for 
his  excellent  turnover  he  credited  the 
ingenuity  of  manufacturers  in  making 
coats  that  are  so  pretty  women  buy 
them  almost  on  sight. 


Merchandising  Rainwear 
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turers  who  were  interviewed  for  this  re¬ 
port,  is  always  to  have  adequate  storks 
on  hand  and  out  in  view.  They  ex¬ 
plain  their  viewpoint  in  the  following 
way: 

Before  the  fashion  revolution  in 
rainwear,  a  retailer  would  keej)  a  mini¬ 
mum  stock  of  raincoats  tucked  away 
in  a  corner.  When  it  rained,  he  would 
put  them  on  a  temporary  display 
where  customers  easily  found  them. 
There  were  even  retailers  in  some  lo¬ 
calities,  like  dry  Arizona,  who  never 
c:arried  rainwear.  Now'adays  raincoats 
have  year-round  salability  and  there 
are  types  for  every  climate.  Raincoats 
with  lightweight  inner  linings  of  fleece, 
alpaca,  milium,  etc.,  are  made  for  cold 
weather.  Others  have  removable  lin¬ 
ings  and  fit  all-weather  selling.  There 
are  also  types  which  serve  as  conveni- 
Year-Round  Selling.  One  of  the  best  ent  summer  wraps;  since  these  are 

promotions,  according  to  the  mannfac-  often  made  in  pastel  shades,  their  re¬ 


wear  and  accessories  advertising. 

Stores  that  sell  raincoats  simply  as 
coverings  offering  rain  jjrotection  seem 
to  have  missed  some  promotion  oppor¬ 
tunities,  too.  .\ccorcling  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  they’ve  been  slow  to  take  up 
the  fashion  note  that  could  encourage 
the  purchase  of  two  coats  of  different 
colors,  or  in  different  styles  for  differ¬ 
ent  occasions— the  woman  who  has 
bought  a  cotton  poplin  casual  coat  is 
still  a  customer  for  an  evening  coat. 

There’s  also  good  chance  these  days 
to  have  a  fashion  window  for  all  kinds 
of  rain  attire,  since  umbrellas,  rain 
hats  and  footwear  are  also  being  made 
in  varied  styles  and  colors.  Other  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
a  lew  manufacturers  have  started  mak¬ 
ing  water  repellent  skirts  and  suits. 
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(1)  .-1  variety  of  pretty  coats  at  a  low  price 
is  Franklin  Simon’s  sales  pitch  in  the  ad 
(left)  that  features  “20  fabulous  styles,  20 
divine  colors!”  adding  that  "Flven  the  price 
is  a  joy!”  (2)  Saks  Fifth  promotes  raincoats 
with  prettiness  that's  a  delight  ‘‘because 
they  change  to  fair  weather  friends  when 
the  sun  comes  out  in  force.”  This  ad  also 
sells  coordinated  umbrellas  for  rain  en¬ 
sembles  and  announces  a  fashion  show  of 
Young  Elite  rain-or-not  coats.  (3)  The  top 
coat  that’s  water  repellent  and  makes  an 
excellent  travelling  companion  is  Lord  b 
Taylor’s  promotion  of  a  higher-priced 
wool  covert  ivith  zip-out  lining. 


Three  .Approaches  to  Promotions 
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WOMEN'S,  MISSES'  AND  JUNIOR  RAINWEAR 


Merchandising  Practices 

and  Problems 


Aside  liom  trying  to  define  the 
merchandise  and  its  uses  and  seek¬ 
ing  the  l)est  selling  approach  for  it, 
the  retailing  of  rainwear  today  entails 
solving  a  basket  of  other  riddles.  Does 
this  new  product  and  its  expanding 
market  merit  revision  of  the  ways 
stores  organize  rainwear  selling?  If  so, 
where  should  it  be  sold— in  one  rain- 
shop,  as  a  classification  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  in  several  departments?  What 
about  outposts  for  impulse  sales— are 
they  advisable?  Who  shoidd  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  buying  and  selling  it— 
one  buyer  or  several?  The  tpiestions, 
indeetl,  are  many!  And  they’re  hard 
answer  because  developments  are  so 
recent  and  changes  are  so  quick  to 
occur  that  stores  have  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  common  practices  or  standards 
for  making  comparisons. 

The  biggest  hurdle  to  overcome  is 
the  paucity  of  records  and  statistics  on 
which  to  base  decisions.  There  has 
been  no  market  research  by  manufac¬ 
turers  or  by  a  manufacturers’  organiz¬ 
ation.  Three-t]uarters  of  the  stores 
answering  the  mail  questionnaire  said 
they  do  not  keep  any  figures  on  rain¬ 
wear  jrerformance.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress’  MOR  does  not  report  rain¬ 
wear  results  separately. 

Stores  that  do  keep  records  usually 
have  them  on  a  classification  basis 
only,  so  that  if  rainwear  is  sold  in  sev¬ 
eral  departntents  there  are  several 
groups  of  figures.  Yet  the  available 
statistics  are  seldom  compiled  into  a 
store  picture— or  a  department  picture 
-of  sales  and  profit  contributions. 

When  Records  Are  Kept.  “It’s  far  and 
away  the  most  profitable  item  in  the 
store.’’  That’s  how  the  assistant  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  a  large  New  York 
department  store  summed  up  the  sales 
picture  for  women’s,  misses’  and  junior 


rainwear.  He  was  able  to  make  this 
statement  because  his  store,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  doing  a  departmental  mer- 
(handising  and  promotion  job  on 
women’s  and  misses’  rainwear,  is  one 
of  the  few  that  keep  sales  data  for  this 
merchandise.  Therefore,  he  could  re¬ 
port  that  in  1957  sales  in  the  rainwear 
section,  which  accommodates  women 
and  misses,  accounted  for  0.2  per  cent 
of  total  store  sales;  that  gross  margin 
was  42A  per  cent  of  net  sales;  that 
cumulative  markon  was  40.8  per  cent; 
that  the  average  gross  sale  was  $11.98; 
that  the  number  of  stock  turns  based 
on  average  monthly  inventory  was 
10..S;  that  markdowns  were  .S.5  per  cent 
of  net  sales;  and  that  dollar  sales  per 
sqtiare  foot  of  selling  space  was  $284.98. 

Three  more  stores  participating  in 
the  survey  gave  statistics.  A  $1-2  mil¬ 
lion  volume  store,  where  all  rainwear  is 
sold  in  the  coat  department,  reported 
figures  for  women’s,  misses’  and  junior 
rainwear  combined:  sales  were  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  store  sales,  which  was 
161.8  per  cent  of  the  preceding  year’s 
sales;  gross  margin  was  .S4.8  per  cent 
of  net  sales;  cumulative  markon  was 
40  per  cent;  average  gross  sale  was 
$14.80;  number  of  stock  turns  based  on 
average  monthly  inventory  was  6.3; 
markdown  per  cent  of  net  sales  was  4.9. 

A  $2-5  million  volume  department 
store,  where  separate  sales  records  are 
kept  for  women,  misses  and  juniors, 
reported  the  following;  In  women’s 
raincoats,  gross  margin  was  42  per  cent 
of  net  sales;  cumulative  markon  was  39 
per  cent;  average  gross  sale  was  $25. 
In  misses’,  gross  margin  was  42  per  cent 
of  sales;  cumulative  markon  was  38.7 
per  cent;  average  gross  sale  was  $22; 
markdowns  were  one  p>er  cent  of  net 
sales.  In  juniors,  gross  margin  was  40 
[ler  cent  of  sales;  cumulative  markon 
was  37.6  p>er  cent;  average  gross  sale 


was  $12;  and  markdowns  were  .5  per 
cent  of  net  sales. 

The  fourth  store  tloes  under  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annual  volume  and  presented  the 
following  statistics  for  women’s,  misses’ 
and  junior  rainwear  combined;  1.5  per 
cent  of  total  store  sales  in  1958  and 
1.3  per  cent  in  1957.  For  1958,  cumu¬ 
lative  markon  was  41.4  per  cent;  aver¬ 
age  gross  sale  was  $22.35;  number  of 
stock  turns  based  on  average  monthly 
inventory  was  4.8;  markdowns  were 
five  per  cent  of  net  sales. 

It  was  by  coincidence  that  these  four 
stores  represent  four  different  volume 
groups.  Difference  in  size  may  seem  to 
account  for  their  divergent  experiences 
—until  rainwear  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices  are  examined.  Then  individual¬ 
ity  stands  out  as  the  common  denomi¬ 
nator  in  stores’  rainwear  operations. 

Many  Buyers,  Many  Locations.  What 
are  these  practices?  Six  stores  reported 
that  they  have  rainshops  and  1 1  stores 
said  they  sell  all  raincoats  for  women, 
misses  and  juniors  in  one  department. 
The  rest,  63  per  cent,  said  they  sell 
rainwear  as  an  item  in  more  than  one 
department.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of 
the  stores  also  reported  having  more 
than  one  buyer  for  rainwear.  Two  of 
the  stores  listed  as  many  as  five  buyers 
for  rainwear. 

The  departments  that  carry  rain¬ 
wear,  according  to  the  participating 
stores,  can  be  any  combination  of  the 
following:  misses’  coats;  misses’  sports¬ 
wear;  women's  coats;  women's  sports¬ 
wear;  junior  coats;  junior  sportswear; 
misses’  budget  coats;  women’s  budget 
coats;  sportswear  for  women,  misses 
and  juniors;  coats  and  suits  for  women 
and  misses;  basement  departments; 
umbrellas;  notions. 

The  stores  revealed  not  only  many 
locations  for  rainwear  but  also  a  vari- 
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fty  of  arrangements  for  grouping  and 
displaying  different  kinds  of  rainwear. 

There  was  one  general  prartiee:  sell¬ 
ing  plastic  and  rnhherized  material, 
smh  as  silk,  in  street  floor  ninhrellas 
and  notions  departments.  But  four 
stores  said  they  also  sell  water  repellent 
fabric  coats  on  the  street  floor.  In  up¬ 
stairs  departments,  a  majority  of  the 
stores  sell  all  water  repellent  topcoats, 
iiuiuding  cotton  poplins,  in  the  same 
section,  .\hout  one-fifth  of  the  stores 
sell  cotton  poplin  coats  in  one  place 
and  put  other  water  repellent  topcoats 
in  with  all  moderate-priced  topcoats. 
One-fifth  of  the  stores  follow  both 
arrangements. 

'These  display  variations  also  occur 
in  stores  that  have  rainwear  shops  or 
consoliilate  rainwear  in  one  location, 
such  as  in  the  misses’  coats  or  the 
sportswear  department.  .Some  hang  all 
water  repellent  coats  with  cotton  pop¬ 
lins,  others  display  cotton  poplins  sep¬ 
arately,  still  others  do  both. 

No  Merchandise  Plans.  If  the  buying 
aiul  selling  of  rainwear  in  def>art- 
ment  stores  seems  to  be  a  chance  affair, 
there  is  adtled  suggestion  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  survey 
participants  said  each  buyer  of  rain¬ 
wear  tloes  not  have  a  separate  builget. 

(Consequently,  without  recortls  of 
the  past,  goals  for  the  future  and  funds 
for  his  rainwear  operations,  the  aver¬ 
age  buyer  doesn't  have  the  means  for 
creating  a  rainwear  merchantlise  plan. 

Several  of  the  stores  which  said  they 
have  budgets  indicated  that  they  have 
unit  budgets  rather  than  dollar  bud¬ 
gets.  Under  this  arrangement,  a  buyer 
who  knows  that  a  cerain  number  of 
raincoats  should  be  bought  to  fill  in 
his  stock,  may  find  he  has  already  spent 
his  money  on  other  items,  leaving  him¬ 
self  with  no  open-to-buy  for  replenish¬ 
ing  his  rainwear  stock.  Moreover,  with¬ 
out  dollar  budgets  for  rainwear,  buy¬ 
ers  have  no  funds  for  promoting  it. 

Stores’  failure  to  allocate  funds  for 
buying,  promoting  and  advertising 
rainwear  w'as  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
plaints  of  manufacturers.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  dislike  for  having  to  deal  with 
too  many  people,  all  of  whom  tend  to 
subordinate  rainwear  to  the  other  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  departments.  They 
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felt  that  stores  should  consider  assign¬ 
ing  one  buver  to  full-time  specializa¬ 
tion  in  rainwear,  who  woidd  have  an 
adequate  budget  and  would  operate 
with  a  merchandise  plan. 

A  Rainwear  Department?  One  maker 
said  he  would  like  to  see  stores  set  up 
(omprehensivc  rainwear  departments 
for  women  of  all  ages  and  all  sizes 
and  containing  every  kind  of  coat  and 
accessory  for  rain— all-purpose  coats, 
plastics,  car  coats,  storm  coats,  etc., 
plus  footwear,  umbrellas  and  hats. 
The  buyer  in  charge  of  the  department 
would  have  no  other  duties. 

The  new  downtown  store  which 
W^olf  R:  Dessauer,  Fort  W^iyne,  opened 
in  February  has  sue  h  a  department  sell¬ 
ing  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  women’s  rain¬ 
coats  and  rainwear  accessories,  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  undtrellas  for  men, 
women  and  children,  and  related  items 
such  as  umbrella  stands.  .So  far  as  is 
known,  this  is  the  first  and  only  store 
to  consolidate  rainwear  so  completely. 
(.See  Photo  page  21.) 

However,  there  were  manufacturers 
who  did  not  consider  a  rainshop  to 
be  a  good  selling  method.  .Vs  one 
maker  put  it— spread  women’s  rain¬ 
coats  around  in  several  departments 
and  in  a  number  of  high  traffic  loca¬ 
tions.  'They’re  good  impulse  items: 
because  they’re  reasonably  priced,  col¬ 
orful  and  chic,  women  will  pick  them 
iq),  so  scatter  racks  in  various  spots. 

Similar  clifferenecs  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vail  among  department  store  people. 

One  ready-to-wear  mere  handise  man¬ 
ager,  whose  store  has  a  rainshop  for 
women  and  misses  and  sells  junior 
coats  in  the  junior  department,  recom¬ 
mends  a  sejjarate  department  because 
it  lets  you  see  a  whole  picture. 

Another  merchandise  manager,  also 
in  a  department  store  where  the  rain¬ 
shop  sells  to  women  and  misses,  and 
junior  customers  buy  raincoats  in  their 
own  department,  felt  that  from  a  fash¬ 
ion  and  appearance  point  of  view,  an 
all-inclusive  department  would  be 
overwhelmingly  dull  looking.  He  also 
thought  the  store  would  lose  volume  if 
the  number  of  locations  were  reduced 
and  especially  noted  that  juniors  and 
high  schoolers  like  the  idea  of  one-stop 
shopping  in  their  own  section. 


In  a  third  store,  where  most  rain¬ 
wear  is  sold  with  sportswear  but  is  also 
sold  in  Cither  departments,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  pointed  (»ut  that 
there  are  too  many  different  kinds  of 
rainwear  for  one  buyer  or  foi  one  loca¬ 
tion.  It’s  better,  he  said,  to  sell  basic 
raincoats  in  one  place,  fashion  items  in 
others,  utility  coats  in  another,  and  to 
keep  different  price  lines  in  sep.arate 
locations.  Furthermore,  he  said,  mer¬ 
chandising  for  women,  misses,  juniors, 
even  children,  are  all  specialized  activi¬ 
ties  and  it’s  better  to  have  each  buver 
take  in  rainwear  stock  for  her  type  of 
c  ustomer.  He  did  stress,  however,  that 
each  buyer  must  operate  properly  so 
that  she  keeps  rainweai  records  on  a 
classification  basis  and  budgets  herself 
according  to  sales  in  her  department. 

Buying  office  merchantlise  managers 
also  disagreed  on  whether  rainwear 
should  have  its  own  department.  One 
man,  who  believed  each  store  should 
do  what’s  best  for  its  kind  of  opera¬ 
tion,  offered  a  merchandise  plan  for 
the  store  that  decides  to  set  iqr  a  rain¬ 
shop:  .Start  with  a  balmacaan,  at  two 
or  three  price  levels,  and  a  trench  coat. 
From  this  point,  build  out  to  more  of 
the  style  coats— the  novelty  patterns 
and  the  up-to-date  lines  that  parallel 
the  trend  in  untrimmed  coats.  Then 
add  the  all-jnirpose  coat,  the  storm- 
cciat  and  the  car  coat. 

To  Each  His  Own.  There  is  obviously 
no  fornuda  for  all  stores  to  follow  in 
organizing  their  rainwear  merc  handise 
or  in  selecting  the  stock  that  will  sell 
best.  The  one  conclusion  that  Irears 
follow-up  by  all  stores,  however,  is  that 
rainwear  sales  bear  watching— by  de¬ 
partment  management  for  buying  and 
selling  decisions,  and  by  top  man.age- 
ment  for  when  and  if  the  facts  dictate 
a  change  in  store  policy. 

It  was  summed  up  this  way  by  one 
retailer:  “Frankly,  our  entire  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  merchandise  consists  of 
two  single  bar  garment  racks  placed 
generally  at  the  entrance  to  our  coat 
department.  Our  approach  to  this 
merchandise  is  very  much  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  afterthought,  and  any  little 
business  we  obtain  here  is  pretty  much 
on  a  self-selection  basis.  Perhaps  the 
published  results  of  your  survey  may 
lead  us  to  devote  the  necessary  time 
and  attention  to  making  this  depart¬ 
ment  more  important  in  our  plans.’ 
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Water  Repellent  Coats  for  Men: 

New  Profit  Opportunity 


Fashion  in  men's  apparel  doesn’t 
run  the  gamut  of  color,  fabric  and 
silhouette  known  in  women’s  wear— 
but  it’s  coming  close.  The  man’s  rain¬ 
coat  of  today  is  a  well-tailored  article 
of  clothing,  made  in  a  choice  of  cloth, 
color  and  style  details,  and  is  suitable 
for  wear  almost  all  the  time.  These 
features,  offered  to  men  with  newly- 
heightened  interest  in  and  sophistica¬ 
tion  about  their  clothing  selections, 
are  convincing  more  and  more  men 
that  raincoats  are  musts  in  their  ward¬ 
robes.  Moreover,  the  raincoat  is  a 
nuKleratc-priced  item,  generally,  which 
increases  its  salability.  When  a  rain¬ 
coat  is  presented  in  new  styles,  a  man 
buys  it  without  cjtialms  about  invest¬ 
ing  in  a  garment  that  may  become  a 
quickly-passing  fad. 

Thus  the  market  keeps  growing,  giv¬ 
ing  added  incentive  to  manufacturers 
to  develop  newer  models  and  encour¬ 
aging  more  manufacturers  to  enter  the 
field.  Last  month,  for  instance,  a  ma¬ 
jor  producer  of  men’s  sportswear  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  rainwear  to 
its  output. 

The  potential  size  of  the  men’s  rain¬ 
wear  market  can  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
count  of  the  population  on  July  1, 
1957.  It  found  .59,7.58,()()()  men  age  14 
and  over  in  the  country.  .Make  each  of 
these  males  a  customer  for  a  raincoat 
-either  his  first  coat  or  a  replacement 
-and  business  looks  good  indeed! 

Fashion  Grows.  Raincoats  were  signif¬ 
icant  items  at  .April’s  New  York  show¬ 
ings  of  fall  fashions  for  men,  when 
the  Continental  was  introduced  as  a 
third  look  for  men  to  take  its  place 
alongside  the  familiar  Ivy  League  and 
American  natural  styles.  In  raincoats, 
w)me  of  its  manifestations  were  the 
shorter,  seven-eighths  length,  angled 
pockets,  and  Inightly  striped,  foulard 


and  jac(|uard  linings. 

The  jropidar  styles  were  shown  in 
new  color  and  fabric  versions,  thus  in- 
creasing  the  variety  of  rainwear  mer¬ 
chandise  available  to  stores  and  their 
customers.  The  basic  poplin  balma- 
caan,  which  initiated  the  change  from 
raincoats  worn  solely  to  keep  dry  to 
well-styled  water  repellent  topcoats  for 
all  occasions,  is  in  the  fall  lines  of 
many  makers  and  is  still  expected  to 
be  the  number-one  seller.  But  it  now 
has  new  color  tones,  including  slicked- 
up  midnight  blue  and  black  that  are 
suitable  for  dressier  wear  and  the  iri- 
clescents  that  are  proving  pcjpular  this 
spring. 

An  example  of  hcjw  far  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  carrying  styling  of  men’s  rain¬ 
coats  is  this  innovation,  shown  last 
month:  an  evening  coat  of  water  repel¬ 
lent  black  wool  jersey  with  a  red  satin 
lining  and  a  detachable  cape  lined 
with  matching  red  satin.  The  bcxly  of 
the  coat  is  the  balmacaan  type  which, 
uncaped,  is  a  versatile  day  coat. 

Water  repellent  wool  and  gabardine 
coats  with  new  features  were  shown. 
There  were  velvet  collared,  fur- 
trimmed  coats.  Also  jackets  and  sub¬ 
urban  coats,  coats  with  pile  linings  for 
colder  weather  and  others  with  remov¬ 
able  linings  for  year-round  wear— all 
offering  the  wearer  protection  against 
inclement  weather  and  the  assurance 
of  looking  smartly-dressed  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

Imports.  Impcjrted  raincoats  were 
prominent  in  the  shcjwings  of  fall 
rainwear  fashions  for  men.  Foreign 
manufacturers  of  men’s  raincoats  have 
found  the  American  male  so  receptive 
to  their  goods  that  many  of  them 
warehouse  in  the  United  .States  and  a 
number  have  offices  and  showrocjins  in 
New  V'ork  City. 

With  style  less  volatile  in  men’s  wear 


than  women’s,  importers  have  found 
American  men  a  bigger  market  for 
rainwear  and  one  that’s  easier  to  sup¬ 
ply.  Stores  obviously  find  dealing  with 
foreign  resources  less  cumbersome 
when  men’s  coats  are  Iteing  bought. 
Thus  in  .Storks’  survey  of  men’s  wear 
merchandise  managers,  48  per  cent 
said  they  sold  imported  raincoats  in 
their  stores  last  year.  Thirty-eight  per 
cent  said  they  expect  to  sell  more  im¬ 
ports  in  1959  than  they  did  in  1958. 
-A  typical  comment  was  this  one  from 
a  merchandise  manager  reptorting  fair 
import  volume  in  1958  and  expecting 
to  do  “much  more”  in  1959:  “Mer¬ 
chandise  is  outstanding  both  from 
c|uality  and  price  standpoint.” 

Wash-and-Wear.  The  store  that  sees 
the  profit  opportunity  in  building  up 
its  rainwear  volume  must  also  consider 
the  wash-and-wear  coats  which  were 
prominent  in  the  men’s  rainwear  show¬ 
ings.  Market  reports  are  that  men  like 
them  and  are  buying  them,  which  is 
contrary  to  market  reports  for  women 
that  doubted  whether  women  want  to 
wash  raincoats.  One  reason  for  men’s 
preference  of  wash-and-w'ear  raincoats 
is  that  men  give  clothes  hard  wear, 
and  since  water  repellency  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  when  a  garment  is  clean,  laun- 
derability  can  represent  a  substantial 
economy  in  upkeep. 

.A  few  of  the  res|X)ndents  to  the  mail 
questionnaire  who  reported  customer 
complaints  about  serviceability  of 
men’s  rainwear  cited  the  failure  of 
some  wash-and-wear  coats  to  protect 
against  rain  after  they  were  washed. 
Because  it  is  essential  that  all  soap  be 
removed  when  a  coat  is  washed,  the  in¬ 
struction  tag  of  at  least  one  finish 
maker  stresses  rinsing  several  times. 

Reliability  in  a  coat’s  |>erformance 
is  no  doubt  a  factor,  in  addition  to 
fashion,  that  encourages  men  to  buy 
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questionnaire  and  interviews  with  re¬ 
tailers  revealed  that  water  ie|)ellent 
coats  for  men  have  adversely  affected 
sales  of  topcoats.  The  mail  survey 
asked  merchandise  managers  of  men’s 
wear  whether  the  man  who  l)uys  a 
water  repellent  wool  coat  is  buying 
one  coat  instead  of  a  topcoat  and  a 
raincoat.  Fifty  per  cent  said  “ves.” 
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ing  space— $208. 

riiese  facts  support  the  contention 
of  the  manufacturer  who  said  that 
there’s  big  business  and  big  profits  for 
the  store  that  pays  attention  to  its  rain¬ 
wear  operations,  particularly  to  its 
stock  selection  and  its  promotions. 

But,  again  as  in  women’s  rainwear, 
the  merchandise  itself  is  creating  a 
problem  of  definition,  which  first  must 
be  decided  before  a  store  takes  a  statitl 
on  stock  assortment  and  promotions, 
rite  store  needs  to  know  what  it  is 
selling— a  topcoat,  or  a  raincoat,  or 
something  else  requiring  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  treatment.  If  it’s  a  topcoat,  the 
cjuestion  arises:  how  will  added  stock 
and  promotional  push  behind  it  affect 
sales  of  other  higher-})ricetl  topcoats 
and  what  will  the  effect  on  over-all 
coat  sales  and  profit  Ite?  Siores’  mail 


water  repellent  coats  and  then  to  re¬ 
place  them  when  they  wear  out.  It 
contributes,  too,  to  a  store’s  good  cus¬ 
tomer  relaticms,  and  there’s  ever-grow¬ 
ing  assurance  for  stores  that  in  selling 
raincoats  they  can  give  customers  qual¬ 
ity.  Seventy -one  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
sponding  merchandise  men  said  they 
had  no  complaints  of  any  kind.  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  tags  and  labels  that  provide 
clear  explanations  about  coat  con¬ 
structions  and  care  have  helped  a 
great  deal. 


A  Way  Out.  However,  in  the  com¬ 
ments  of  those  who  said  “no”  were 
flints  on  how  to  stimulate  sales  of 
water  repellent  topcoats  and  maintain 
—or  even  increase— sales  of  other  men’s 
coats.  "Most  men  will  want  a  separate 
inexpensive  raincoat,”  said  one.  “The 
water  repellent  wool  is  a  second  coat 
for  between  season  wear,”  said  another. 
“We  sell  a  raincoat  in  addition;"  “The 
fact  that  a  topcoat  is  water  repellent 
helps  the  sale  but  it  is  not  a  substitute 
for  a  raincoat,”  were  others. 

.Apparently  there  is  good  opportuni- 


Store  Dilemma.  New'  merchandise  in 
wide  assortments  and  growing  custom¬ 
er  acceptance  of  it,  however,  is  posing 
new  problems  for  stores.  In  men’s 
rainwear,  as  in  women’s  rainwear, 
these  problems  revolve  around  the 
change  from  merchandising  a  staple 
item  on  an  automatic  reorder  system 
to  merchandising  a  fashion  item  that 
requires  attending  to  market  develop¬ 
ments  and  selecting  up-to-date  assort¬ 
ments.  .\s  in  women’s  rainwear,  there 
are  also  problems  of  promotions  and 
promotion  opportunities;  of  whether 
the  new  business  is  big  enough  and 
profitable  enough  to  call  for  changes 
in  departmental  organization;  of  what 
form  the  changes  should  take  if  they 
are  desirable. 

■Some  of  the  answers  are  easier  for 
men’s  wear  than  women’s  wear,  first 
because  the  merchandise  is  not  cjuite  as 
complicated  and  second  because  more 
merchandise  data  is  available.  The 
mail  cjuestionnaire  to  men’s  w'ear  mer¬ 
chandisers  produced  more  in  the  way 
of  inert  handising  statistics  for  rain¬ 
wear  than  tlid  die  survey  of  ready-to- 
wear  merchandisers.  Twenty-one  per 
cent  of  the  responding  men’s  wear  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  produced  statistics 
for  their  rainwear  operations.  Although 
this  evidence  is  limited,  some  patterns 
stand  out. 

The  outstanding  result  in  all  cases 
was  the  low  markdown  per  cent  of  net 
sales  reported:  the  highest  was  0.6  per 
cent;  the  average  was  0.33  per  cent; 
and  one  store  reported  no  markdowns 
at  all!  T  he  average  number  of  stock- 
turns  based  on  average  monthly  in¬ 
ventory  was  3.1;  average  cumulative 
markon  was  40.9  per  cent.  One  store 
provided  sales  per  square  foot  of  sell- 


Two  Ways  to  Promote  Men’s  Rainwear 

(1)  Raincoat— and  Topcoat:  The  ad  by  Hochschild, 
Kohn,  Baltimore  (left)  featured  two  raincoats  that  art 
topcoats  as  well,  recommended  them  for  “April 
shoivers  and  light  coat  weather."  Also,  it  lied  in  t 
related  item,  a  golfing  jacket  that’s  shower  resistant. 

(2) Topcoat—and  Raincoat:  Appealing  to  the  career 
man  of  fashion,  the  ad  by  Lord  &  Taylor  (below), 
xehich  ran  in  the  ]\’all  Street  Journal,  stres.ses  the  "in¬ 
genious  new  design"  of  a  shorter  length  water  re¬ 
pellent  black  wool  gabardine  coat  for  spring. 
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ty  for  stoics  to  stress  the  light  weight, 
reasonalile  price  and  multi-purpose  of 
today’s  laincoat  as  the  features  that 
will  attract  men  to  buy  them.  ,\t  the 
same  time,  they  can  promote  these 
coats  as  useful  extras  in  the  man’s 
wardrobe— as  the  raincoat  that  leaves 
the  wearer  properly  dressed  when  the 
weather  clears:  as  the  between  season 
garment;  even  as  the  extra  coat  that 
adds  variety  and  interest  for  the  man 
who  is  interested  in  stylishness  and 
change  in  his  daily  garb. 

The  all-weather,  all-purpose  water 
repellent  coat  is  an  ideal  travel  coat 
for  men  and  the  idea  has  been  success¬ 
fully  publicized  by  a  national  tie-in 
campaign  of  a  raincoat  maker  and  an 
airline.  With  travel  such  a  prevalent 
activity  these  days,  stores  have  many 
opportunities  to  tie  in  raincoats  with 
other  clothing  or  luggage  promotions. 

Promotions  that  draw  the  man  into 
the  store  to  purchase  a  fashionable 
raincoat  can  bring  in  a  topcoat  cus¬ 
tomer  who  catherwise  would  not  be 
considering  one  at  that  moment.  The 
alert  salesperson,  after  completing  the 
raincoat  sale,  can  suggest  the  latest 
model  coat  of  the  season;  or  a  sports 
coat:  or  even  a  second  water  repellent 
coat.  For  instance,  if  the  man  has 
purchased  an  unlined.  Dacron-cotton, 
wash-and-wear  model,  the  clerk  can 
suggest  a  suburban  style  for  casual 
wear,  or  a  Irlack  for  dress-up  occasions. 


Gifts  and  Women.  .Another  way  to 
build  sales  of  men’s  water  repellent 
coats,  as  suggested  by  the  merchandise 
manager  of  a  New  York  buying  office, 
is  to  promote  them  as  gifts.  Feature 
them  in  Father’s  Day  and  (ihristmas 
catalogues,  he  said.  Their  reasonable 
price  and  attractive  look  are  appealing 
to  women,  he  pointed  out,  and  since 
women  are  frequently  the  shoppers  for 
a  number  of  men’s  clothing  items,  they 
represent  a  market  to  be  considered 
for  sales  of  raincoats,  too.  Last  fall, 
a  survey  conducted  for  Du  Pont  by  the 
Home  Testing  Institute  questioned 
820  men  about  raincoats.  .Seventy  per 
cent  said  they  owned  raincoats;  26  per 
cent  said  they  received  their  raincoats 
as  gifts,  chiefly  from  their  wives. 

A  manufacturer  who  also  mentioned 
the  women’s  market  for  men’s  rain¬ 
wear  used  it  to  show  how  department 
stores  can  meet  men’s  specialty  shops’ 
competition.  Men’s  haberdasheries 


and  sjjecialty  stores,  he  said,  because 
of  their  greater  flexibility  and  quick 
adjustment  to  fashion  developments, 
have  been  doing  an  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  in  rainwear.  (Supporting  evidence 
was  supplied  by  a  $2-5  million  volume 
Minneapolis  specialty  shop  that  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Stores  survey.  It  re¬ 
ported  that  rainwear  was  10.3  per  cent 
of  total  store  sales  in  1958.)  The  de¬ 
partment  store,  said  the  manufacturer, 
has  the  advantage  of  catering  to  women 
for  their  own  purchases  and  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  men’s  raincoats  geared  to  the 
woman  shopper  can  save  a  store  from 
losing  sales  to  the  other  outlets. 

Here,  a  His-IIers  promotion  suggests 
itself.  With  a  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  especially  those  abroad,  making 
similar  coats  for  men  and  women,  a 
coordinated  window  or  ad  featuring 
men’s  and  women’s  rainwear  is  a  nat¬ 
ural. 

Merchandising  Practices.  .Active  pro¬ 
motion  and  added  attention  to  rain¬ 
wear,  however,  raises  problems  of  de¬ 
partment  organization,  display,  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  and  merchan¬ 
dise  budgets.  Becau.se  the  problems 
are  new  and  there’s  much  trial  and 
error  going  on,  uniform  practices  have 
not  yet  jelled. 

Men’s  rainwear  is  not  carried  in  the 
same  department  in  all  stores  nor  is  it 
always  carried  in  only  one  tlepartment, 
the  mail  questionnaire  revealed.  Most 
often,  men’s  rainwear  is  an  item  in  the 
clothing  department,  but  many  stores 
carry  it  in  the  sportswear  or  furnish¬ 
ings  department,  and  a  few  stores  re¬ 
ported  selling  rainwear  in  all  of  these 
departments.  If  the  store  has  a  Young 
■Man’s  .Shop  or  a  University  .Shop,  it’s 
another  place  where  rainwear  is  sold. 
.And  if  there’s  a  basement  men’s  de¬ 
partment,  that’s  still  another  location 
for  rainwear.  Frequently,  therefore,  a 
store  has  more  than  one  buyer  for 
rainwear,  running  the  risk  of  merchan¬ 
dise  duplication  on  one  number  and 
an  out-of-stock  position  on  other  want¬ 
ed  numbers.  Furthermore,  when  more 
than  one  buyer  order  a  style  from  the 
same  manufacturer,  confusion  about 
delivery,  invoicing,  etc.,  could  produce 
vendor  relations  problems.  In  fact,  one 
manufacturer  said  he  wished  each 
store  had  one  buyer  handling  orders. 

Stores  reported  a  variety  of  display 
arrangements  as  well  as  locations  of 


the  merchandise.  Thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  participating  stores  said  they 
keep  water  repellent  wool  coats  with 
topcoats:  47  {)er  cent  keep  them  with 
cotton  poplin  coats;  others  sell  and 
display  them  in  both  places  and  some 
have  special  arrangements  for  the 
water  repellent  wool  coats. 

Recommended  Setup.  A  large  New 
York  department  store,  which  is  very 
happy  with  its  rainwear  business, 
keeps  records  and  knows  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  rainwear  to  total  store  perform¬ 
ance,  has  a  setup  for  rainwear  which 
comes  close  to  the  ideal  arrangement 
wished  for  by  manufacturers.  This 
store  sells  men’s  rainwear  in  a  section 
of  the  men’s  clothing  department,  di¬ 
rectly  adjacent  to  topcoats.  In  fact,  a 
quick  look  gives  the  impression  that 
it’s  all  one  department.  The  poplin 
type  coats  in  all  styles,  with  and  with¬ 
out  linings,  short  and  long,  have  their 
own  racks.  Water  repellent  wools  and 
gabardines  are  in  the  racks  with  mod¬ 
erate-priced  topcoats.  In  addition,  the 
store  u.ses  street  floor  tables  for  special 
jjromotions  of  low-priced  raincoats. 

The  result,  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  reported,  is  not  only  gtxnl  rain¬ 
wear  sales  but  a  lift  to  the  clothing 
department.  Sportswear  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  he  pointed  out,  are  exciting  items 
today,  but  the  clothing  department  has 
a  tendency  to  look  drab  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  Merchandising  rainwear  in  the 
clothing  tlepartment,  therefore,  serves 
as  a  pickup  to  appearance  and  to  sales 
volume.  Futhermore,  he  said,  he  often 
sells  a  man  two  coats  at  one  time  be¬ 
cause  of  his  department  setup. 

Significantly,  too,  this  merchandise 
manager  tvorks  with  a  budget  and  a 
merchandise  plan  for  rainwear.  Sixty- 
four  i)er  cent  of  the  stores  responding 
to  the  (juestionnaire  said  they  do  not 
have  separate  dollar  budgets  for  buy¬ 
ing  rainwear.  Most  stores,  therefore, 
do  not  operate  with  merchandise  plans 
for  rainwear. 

This  was  a  key  jxjint  of  complaint 
from  manufacturers.  They  would  like 
stores  to  assign  one  buyer  to  rainwear, 
give  him  a  budget  to  work  with  so  that 
he  can  form  a  merchandise  plan,  and 
encourage  him  to  watch  market  devel¬ 
opments  and  consumer  dentand.  In 
short,  they  believe  rainwear  merits 
year-round,  steady  merchandising  by 
department  stores. 
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SALES  PROMOTION  CONVENTION 

Promotion  Policies  and  Techniques 


SALtS  pioniotion  men  are  seriously 
attacking  the  prac  tical  applications 
to  their  jobs  of  NRM A’s  1959  eonven- 
tion  theme,  “Selling  Is  Everyhocly’s 
Job!”  This  was  apparent  at  the  mid¬ 
year  convention  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  which  was  held  last 
month  in  Miami  Ik^ach  and  to 
which  came  more  than  299  delegates. 
Discussions  and  speeches  repeatedly 
stressed  how  to  hnilcl  sales  volume 
and  profit  tlnongh  more  ellective  pro¬ 
motions.  (aeation  of  a  distinctive 
store  peisonality  and  identity  of  this 
“image”  in  all  of  a  store's  adveitising 
and  sales  promotion  was  the  most  clis- 
cnssetl  method  for  attracting  custom¬ 
ers.  It  was  stndied  in  relation  to  direct 
mail,  merchandise  advertising,  news- 
jjaper  layout  and  copy,  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaigns,  store  events,  etc. 


Sjxxitil  miuirds  from  the  Sales  Promotion 
Dirdsion  rrent  to  William  T.  White,  vice 
president  of  Wieholdt  Stores,  Chicago, 
(left),  u'ho  received  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Division  for  "his  many  years  of 
dex>oted  service  to  the  Division  and  to  the 
retail  industry;”  and  to  E.  Davis  Mc- 
Cutchon,  sales  promotion  manager  of  D. 
H.  Holmes,  Ltd.,  \eic  Orleans,  (right), 
who  received  a  testimonial  of  esteem  for 
"his  high  standards  of  craftsmanship  for 
over  10  years  and  his  consistent  building 
of  the  store  image  of  D.  H.  Holmes.”  \eiv- 
ly-elected  Division  chairman,  Arthur  H. 
Truitt,  national  retail  sales  manager  of 
Montgomery  Ward  ir  Co.,  (center)  pre¬ 
sented  the  plaques. 


Use  More  Direct  Mail 

DKP.VR'rMKNT  stores  should  do 
more  direct  mail  advertising:  it’s 
a  source  of  volume  and  profit  that’s 
l)een  overlooked,  said  Richard  .Schles- 
inger,  citing  a  letter  announcing  a 
private  sale  to  his  store’s  fidl  list  that 
cost  SI  1,999  and  prodnced  S.H99,999 
volume.  Acknowledging  that  “this  was 
nmisnal  and  we  may  never  ecpial  it,” 
he  said,  “SI  1,999  in  newspapers  would 
not  produce  this  result.” 

riie  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  director  of 
('.arson  Pirie  Scott  X:  ('ompany,  C.hica- 
go,  particularly  stressed  more  creative 
use  of  hill  inserts.  He  also  presented 
a  plan  for  creating  an  over-all  direct 
mail  campaign  and  a  list  of  helpful 
facts  for  prodncing  effective  mailings. 

Create  Bill  Inserts.  Stores,  Schlesinger 
said,  rely  too  much  on  free  manufac¬ 
turers’  inserts  in  hills  and  statements, 
especially  since  these  so  often  promote 
minor  items  that  represent  a  small  con- 
trihntion  to  volume.  He  advised  stores 
to  devise  their  own  inserts,  choosing 
merchandise  that  will  bring  in  more 
sales  and  telling  the  merchandise  story 
in  a  way  that  presents  the  store  image. 

Reminding  retailers  of  the  value  of 
their  regular  customers  as  a  source  of 
additional  volume  at  low  cost,  he  said: 

“liilling  inserts  should  he  looked  at 
as  an  important  advertising  medium 
to  he  taken  seriously  and  used  to  much 
greater  profit  than  at  present.  The 
fact  that  this  medium  costs  practic¬ 
ally  nothing  should  not  mislead  us 
to  thinking  it  is  worth  practically 
nothing.  .  .  . 

“We  assume  that  your  present  selec¬ 
tion  of  inserts  is  based  on  what  is 
olfered  to  you.  We  propose  that  you 
reverse  the  initiative.  You  decide  what 
is  desirable  to  insert  and  then  create  it. 
For  example,  it  is  desirable  to  create 
and  maintain  a  positive  store  image  in 
everything  you  do,  and  cycle  billing  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  logical 


plates  to  do  it.  It  is  also  desirable  to  | 
promote  store  events,  department  | 
events,  special  promotions.”  p 

.Schlesinger  told  the  sales  promotion  | 
men  how  to  proceed  with  such  atlver-  ?! 
tising: 

“.\ssuming  that  three  inserts  can  be 
used  in  each  liilling  envelope,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  two  be  in  your  store’s 
interest  and  one  about  a  brand  item. 
And  furthermore,  we  recommend  that 
the  brand  item  be  created  and  printed  i 
in  your  interest  and  not  in  the  sole 
interest  of  the  particular  manufacturer. 

"The  two  store  inserts  should  go  to  i 
all  customers  in  the  cycle.  Rrancl  in¬ 
serts  can  be  fed  into  the  mailing  four 
times  during  the  cycle.  In  other  words, 
the  store  inserts  would  go  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers,  each  brand  insert  would  go  to 
a  portion  of  the  list. 

“The  store  inserts  should  provide 
the  customers  with  a  balanced  diet  of  I 
merchandise,  both  regular  and  special,  jj 
plus  store  selling  information.  We 
know  of  several  stores,  for  example,  ' 
that  include  low  cost  news  bulletins  i 
in  their  cycle.  Fhese  chatty  bulletins 
carry  news  of  store  events,  personali¬ 
ties,  merchatulise  news,  etc.” 

A  Direct  Mail  Campaign.  Schlesinger’s 
plan  for  a  direct  mail  campaign  is  ; 
based  on  building  the  program  before 
establishing  a  budget.  It  divides  the 
program  into  four  parts,  as  follows:  | 

/.  Institutional  Selling:  Set  institu¬ 
tional  objectives  that  can  effectively 
be  leached  through  direct  mail  and  the 
groups  to  which  it  should  be  directed, 
such  as  teen-agers,  newcomers  to  the 
areas,  etc.  Then  find  the  right  list, 
establish  the  form  of  the  promotion, 
determine  its  continuity  and  set  up  a 
yardstick  to  measure  effectiveness.  In 
each  case,  pretest  to  a  limited  list. 

II.  Item,  Department  and  Storewide 
Selling:  Using  basic  promotional  prin¬ 
ciples,  find  the  hot  items,  the  im|Jor- 
tant  promotional  classifications,  the 
departmental  promotions  most  likely 
to  succeed,  the  storewide  events  most 
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logirall'  promoted  by  direct  mail  and 
(he  tiniiiis;  of  the  promotion.  By  ad¬ 
vance  (K  lineation  of  promotahle  areas, 
it  is  |x»ssible  to  develop  vendor  con- 
(ribution>i  on  a  production  basis,  in¬ 
stead  of  relying  on  items  and  copy 
selected  by  manufacturers. 

Plan  monthly  along  these  lines:  (1) 
List  the  top  10  volume  departments. 
(2)  List  the  top  three  classifications  in 
each  department.  (.^)  .\naly/e  the  top 
dassifications  in  terms  of  their  promot- 
ability.  (1)  Devide  on  the  areas  where 
there  is  the  greatest  possibility  for 
plus-over-uormal  volume  at  maximum 
profit.  (5)  .\nalyze  the  areas  in  terms  of 
their  direct  mail  potential.  (6)  Deter¬ 
mine  to  whom  and  how  many  you  will 
mail.  (7)  Develop  the  form  of  the  di¬ 
rect  mail  ad:  e.g.,  private  sales  letter, 
roto  section,  booklet,  catalogue,  etc. 
(8)  l)evelo|)  a  fresh,  tested  apjiroach. 

III.  Thin  Market  Mailings:  Plan 
special  merchandise  mailings  to  half- 
sizes,  tall  girls,  women  who  sew,  brides, 
and  other  so-r  ailed  thin  market  groups. 

IV.  ('.atalngue  Planning:  Start  with 
the  merchantlise.  I’hen  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (I)  Evaluate  previous  results  by 
item,  Iry  mail,  floor  and  phone.  (2)  Set 
up  this  year’s  volume  goals  by  mer¬ 
chandise  division.  (3)  Lay  out  book 
with  actual  items  in  mind  before  mer- 
rhandise  is  Ixnight.  (4)  Decide  on  price 
line  and  classification  before  layouts 
are  made.  (5)  Make  layouts  with  spe¬ 
cific  items,  prices,  and  ideas  before 
merchandise  is  purchased.  (6)  Plan  a 
certain  percentage  of  highlight,  image- 
building  itents  in  all  but  “sale”  cata- 
Icjgues.  (7)  Use  novel,  good  taste  ideas 
in  setting  catalogue’s  style. 


Mailing  Lists.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
use  of  outside  lists,  such  as  those  pur¬ 
chased  fronr  brokers,  organization  lists, 
municipal  lists,  telephone  directories, 
etc.,  Schlesinger  advised  that  the  local 
postmaster  will  check  a  list  at  a  cost  of 
only  five  cents  a  name  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  dollar  charge  for  each  post 
office  district,  and  that  form  8547  re¬ 
turns  a  card  notice  for  five  cents  and 
undeliverables  at  the  return-postage 
rate. 

Schlesinger  also  reminded  the  con¬ 
vention  about  the  efficiency  of  using 
electronic  data  processing  for  mailing 
operations.  He  named  three  functions 
for  which  it  is  useful:  sorting  cards  for 
specific  information;  producing  master 
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address  tape,  and  getting  direct  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  mailing  pieces  from 
the  master  address  tafx*. 

Schlesinger  concluded  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  checklist  of  helpful  data: 

•  The  most  effective  mailing  unit 
consists  of  an  outside  envelope,  a  let¬ 
ter,  a  circular,  and  (for  mail-order)  a 
reply  form  and  business  reply  envelope. 

•  Use  the  outside  of  the  envelope 
for  an  advertising  tlevice. 

•  Two-color  letters  out-pidl  one- 
(olor  letters. 

•  Colored  inks  on  the  envelope  cor¬ 
ner  will  generally  out-perform  black. 

•  A  reply  envelope  produces  a  high¬ 
er  ca.sh  with  order  return. 

•  Indent  paragraphs  in  letters. 

•  A  separate  letter  with  a  chcular 
will  generally  do  better  than  a  com¬ 
bination  letter  with  a  circular. 

•  Postage  meters  out-pulls  stamps. 

•  A  design  printed  [X?rmit  does  as 
well  as  a  postage  meter. 

•  Specially  designed  letterheads  tail¬ 
ored  to  fit  the  sales  message  will  often 
out-pidl  a  standard  letterhead. 

•  A  list  of  known  mail-order  buyers 
will  ordinarily  out-pull  a  compiled  list. 

•  Telephone  directories  used  with¬ 
out  discrimination  usually  represent 
the  poorest  mailing  list. 

•  Hand-written  addressing  reduces 


•  Label  addressing  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  tvped  or  stencil  addressing. 


Items-Plus'ldeas 


one-(|uarter  to  one-third  of 
I  the  average  store’s  snecific  item 


I  the  average  store’s  specific  item 
advertising  is  wasted— does  not  pro¬ 
duce  enough  sales  response  to  justify 
the  advertising  expense,”  said  Gerald 
Doherty,  retail  management  consult¬ 
ant.  But  these  merchandise  ads  can 
generate  more  traffic  and  sales,  he  said, 
if  they  publicize  the  kinds  of  items 
which  convey  an  idea  about  the  store’s 
personality.  Doherty  highlighted  eight 
kinds  of  merchandise  which  have  built- 
in  ideas  and  therefore  readily  create 
item -plus- ideas  promotions.  These 
items  and  what  they  represent  are: 

1.  Neie  Items:  They  demonstrate 
alertness  to  customer  wants  and  stimu¬ 
late  shoppers’  enthusiasm  for  a  store. 

2.  Feature  Items:  When  timed  to 
coincide  with  peak  selling  seasons, 
such  as  fall,  their  promotion  can  pick 
up  sales  of  basic  stocks. 


8.  Exclusive  Items:  They  enhance 
prestige  and  build  up  a  following  of 
regular  patrons. 

4.  Reorder  Items:  These  profit- 
builders,  which  create  few  markdowns, 
fast  turnover  and  good  gross  margin, 
alw’ays  merit  strong  promotion. 

5.  Fashion  Items:  These  dramatize 
a  store’s  belief  in  fashion  rightnes.s, 
establish  it  as  a  fashion  authority  and. 
therefore,  persuade  women  to  buy  all 
ready-to-wear  and  acces.sories  there. 

6.  Brand  Name  Items:  Corsets  and 
Men’s  Furnishings  are  two  major  de¬ 
partments  that  emphasize  brand  names 
and  two  that  have  led  department 
stores’  net  profit  contributions  for 
many  years. 

7.  Off-Price  Items:  All  customers 
are  economy-minded  and  periodic  pro¬ 
motions  that  offer  savings  help  present 
a  well-rounded  store  personality. 

8.  Imported  Items:  Their  advan¬ 
tages  are  glamour,  prestige,  higher- 
than-average  markons  and  the  chance 
for  dramatic  exclusives. 


Making  Ads  Effective 


SPE.AKING  on  how’  to  make  a  small 
advertising  budget  do  a  big  job, 
Etlward  Prager,  president  of  Prager  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency,  Baltimore,  actually 
presented  recommendations  for  almost 
every  size  ad  budget,  since  he  defined 
a  small  budget  as  “one  that’s  not  as 
big  as  your  competitors’  or  one  that 
does  not  permit  you  to  dominate  your 
particular  field.”  'Whether  the  expend¬ 
iture  is  big  or  little,  he  said,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  economical  if  it’s  effective  and 
wasteful  it  it’s  not. 

Ehese  were  Prager’s  recommended 
standards  for  effective  advertising: 

1.  It  changes.  “I  will  say  flatly.” 
he  said,  “that  if  your  advertising  has 
not  undergone  any  really  considerable 
change  in  the  past  15  years— in  its  char¬ 
acter  or  its  methods  or  its  directions— 
then  the  chances  are  10  to  I  that  it  is 
far  less  effective  for  you  than  it  can 
and  should  be.  The  greatest  single 
favor  I  could  possibly  do  for  any  of 
you  is  to  establish  firmly  and  foremost 
in  your  advertising  thinking  that  the 
biggest  single  factor  in  living  and  in 
retailing  today  is  change." 

“Get  rid  of  the  handcuffs  of  habit,” 
he  urged.  “If  you  are  a  store  owner  or 
top  executive,  go  back  to  the  store  as 
though  you  had  just  inherited  the 
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establishment— and  take  a  completely 
fresh  h)ok  at  your  city,  your  store,  and 
your  advertising  practices.  If  you  are 
a  sales  |)romotion  manager  or  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  go  l)ack  to  your  desk  as 
though  it  were  your  first  week  on  the 
job  and  you  had  been  given  carte 
blanche  to  analyze,  overhaid  and  re¬ 
vitalize  the  entire  advertising-promo¬ 
tion  policy  ami  program.  Forget  that 
you  planned  last  week’s  and  last  year’s 
advertising,  pretend  someone  else  did!” 

2.  It  identifies  your  store’s  person¬ 
ality.  .Advising  retailers  to  abamlon 
the  term  “store  image”— which  he 
called  “a  very  dead  word  for  a  veiT  live 
and  vital  thing”— and  replace  it  with 
the  more  positive  term,  "identity,” 
Prager  stressed  that  a  crystallized  ex¬ 
pression  of  identity  is  essential  in  a 
store’s  day-to-day  merchamlise  adver¬ 
tising.  “You  are  giving  a  personality 
impression,”  he  said,  “with  every  mes¬ 
sage  you  print  or  put  on  the  air. 
[But]  before  you  can  convey  your 
store’s  personality  in  your  ativertising, 
you  must  decitle  what  that  personality 
is  and  shoidd  be.” 

To  find  your  store’s  identity,  he  told 
each  promotion  man,  think  of  the 
store  as  a  person  and  then  draw  up  a 
profile  in  writing. 

.8.  Its  format  is  unmistakably  and 
eonsistently  distinctive.  “Your  layout 
style.”  Prager  said,  “is  as  important  as 
the  merchandise  in  it.  Although  a 
gooil  layout  style  is  flexible,  it  cannot 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  merchandise, 
or  it  will  soon  be  battered  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition.  Your  creative  advertising 
people  must  have  some  authority  over 
the  handling  of  the  merchandise  in 
the  ads.” 

.And  when  you’re  creating  the  artis¬ 
tic  expressions  of  store  identity,  he 
said,  include  color:  the  color  of  your 
bags,  boxes,  stationery,  trucks,  etc. 

4.  It  is  varied.  It  appears  in  differ¬ 
ent  media  or,  when  one  medium  is 
used,  the  ads  appear  in  different  sizes 
and  locations.  Regarding  newspaper 
advertising,  Prager  suggested  running 
one  dominant  ad  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  and,  to  compensate  for  the  ex¬ 
pense,  trimming  a  few  lines  off  the  size 
of  other  ads.  “Then  plan  and  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  big  ad  you  have 
scheduled  (in  season,  of  course).  Build 
it  around  what  the  public  wants— and 
you’ll  find  yourself  doing  a  better  mer¬ 
chandise  job,  too!”  Prager  advised. 


5.  It  is  close  to  your  customers.  It 
appears  in  the  media  that  they’re  in¬ 
terested  in.  Usually,  he  said,  a  store 
today  must  supplement  print  media 
with  television,  radio,  outdoor  or  tran¬ 
sit  vehicle  advertising:  however,  each 
one  must  study  its  own  situation  care¬ 
fully,  sometimes  with  the  hel|)  of  a 
considtant,  or  advertising  agency,  or 
metlia  expert,  to  decide  where  to  speml 
how  much  and  get  the  best  results. 

Prager  concluded  with  a  suggestion 
ab«)ut  the  advertising  department. 
“.\s  soon  as  you  get  bat  k  to  your  store, 
repaint  and  decorate  it.  How  can  you 
ex|)ect  bright  thinking  to  come  out  of 
the  blat  k  hole  of  ('.alcutta?  ('.harge  the 
cost  to  .Advertising  if  you  must.  It’s 
bound  to  pay  off  in  terms  of  bigger 
results  from  your  budget.  .And  when 
you  tlo  lepaint,  ilon’t  forget  to  use  your 
suite’s  own  identity  colors!” 

Koos'  Neiu  Image 

WHY  and  how  Koos  Brothers,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  [.,  switched,  last  .August, 
from  fifl-prite,  hard-selling,  item  ati¬ 
vertising  to  soft-selling,  institutional 
ativertising  was  ttiltl  by  ativertising  anti 
sales  promotion  manager,  Dorothea 
Rose  A'oung. 

rhese  were  the  results  of  the  change, 
atcortling  to  Mrs.  Young:  “In  .August, 
sales  broke  even  with  last  year  ...  in 
Septendier  a  slight  increase.  Traffic  in- 
creasetl  the  first  month  and  has  shtiwn 
a  sizable  increase  every  month  since, 
with  increased  sales  ftillowing.  We  are 
holtling  markups  on  all  atlvertised 
items.  The  wortl  ‘sale’  anti  compara¬ 
tive  prices  are  only  usetl  when  we  buy 
off-price,  and  the  reduction  is  legiti¬ 
mate.  Today,  even  these  off-price  pro¬ 
motions  give  use  full  markups.” 

Mrs.  Young  narratetl  the  background 
of  the  change,  as  follows: 

Koos  Brothers  had  had  a  regular  no¬ 
sale  policy  up  to  1957.  Then  its  buy¬ 
ers,  like  so  many  other  stores’,  began 
scooping  up  the  abundant  manufac¬ 
turers’  closeouts  that  were  available. 
Low-price  promotions,  clearances  and 
markdowns  became  a  store  practice. 
Nevertheless,  sales  volume  fell  con¬ 
stantly  during  late  1957  and  early 
1958,  notably  in  January  and  February. 

In  March  1958,  the  store  staged  a 
two-week  Home  Show  featuring  mod¬ 
el  rooms  and  exhibits.  Except  for  the 
opening  day,  no  merchandise  ads  ran 


for  the  two-week  periwl.  Maiih  sales 
increased  16  per  cent. 

This  successful  promotion  of  an 
event  that  concentrated  on  new  mer- 
(handise  at  full  markup  inspired  the 
ad  department  to  think  of  getting 
Koos  out  of  the  price  war  by  present¬ 
ing  a  new  store  image  to  the  public. 
I'his  image  should  coincide  with  what 
the  <  iistomers  wanted  and  expected  of 
the  stole.  They  decitled  on  “bigness" 
and  the  concept  that  Koos  was  the 
place  where  more  home  furnishings 
were  available  than  anywhere  else. 

Getting  the  approval  and  siipprt 
first  of  top  management  and  then  of 
inert  ha inlise  managers  and  buyers  was 
a  considerable  problem,  betause  al¬ 
though  total  sales  were  dropping,  in-  ‘ 
dividual  ads  were  having  good  results  ■ 
and  the  institutional  approach  would 
not  immediately  etpial  jiresent  |ier- 
formances  in  direct  sales.  It  took  much 
persuasion,  but  top  management  did 
agree  to  the  t  hange  and  helpeil  enlist 
the  support  of  the  others. 

In  setting  up  the  new  policy,  it  was  | 
clearly  established  that  there  would  be  ^ 
no  exceptions.  “Not  even  for  leased 
departments!  . . .  VV^e  knew  the  moment  : 
we  made  one  exception,  there  would  p 
be  more— and  more.  We’d  be  right  | 
back  to  item  selling  and  off-price  pro¬ 
motions,”  Mrs.  Young  said.  L 

.She  concluded  with  this  advice:  “If 
you’d  like  to  change  your  ad  image.  | 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  Start  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  format,  one  that  will  be  adapt-  i 
able  to  all  the  stories  your  advertising 
must  tell.  Believe  in  it.  Be  prepared  to 
defend  your  beliefs,  to  give  your  adver¬ 
tising  department  the  backing  it  will 
need.  Don’t  let  exceptions  slip  in. 
Believe  in  it  enoitgh  to  stick  with  it  for 
at  least  six  months.  Give  it  a  chance!"  i 

Graphic  Drama 

IT  takes  a  reader  four  seconds  to  turn 
a  newspaper  page  and  if  an  ad  lacks 
“graphic  drama”— the  positive  cjuality 
that  says,  “Look  .  .  .  Read”— it’s  lost. 
This  message  was  delivered  by  .Morris 
Rosenblum,  creative  advertising  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Macy’s,  New  York. 

He  demonstrated  with  slitles  out¬ 
standing  ads  which  had  this  power  of 
stopping  the  reader  in  four  seconds. 
In  the  ads  shown,  the  features  that  pro¬ 
vided  graphic  drama  were  repetition, 
scale,  positive  patterns,  odd  shapes. 
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FREE 

SELLING 

KIT! 


STEELMARK  PROGRAM 
United  States  Steel 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Please  send  my  FREE  STEELMARK  Display  Kit.  I  would 
like  to  put  these  U,  S,  Steel  selling  aids  to  work  for  me. 


Address 


wear  this 

See  our  wonderfuTselectjoiL 


STEELMARK  displays  help  you  sell  more  gifts 


Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  June  weddings,  graduations — 
they’re  all  coming  up  and  they  all  mean  extra  merchandising 
opportunities  for  you.  Make  the  most  of  the  midyear  gift 
season  with  STEELMARK  displays.  They  put  you  at  the 
payoff  point  of  a  major  national  promotion. 

PROMOTED  IN  LIFE,  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
U.  S.  STEEL  HOUR,  ARTHUR  GODFREY  TIME. 
Gifts  of  steel  are  getting  the  big  push  in 

_  (32,000,000  readers).  The  Saturday 

Post  (2 1 ,000,000  readers),  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Hour  (22,(X)0,000  viewers)  and  on 
Arthur  Godfrey  Time  (2,200,000  viewers). 
I  |Wy  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  in 

your  shopping  area  are  being  told  that 
I  gifts  of  steel  are  their  smartest  buy— smart 

"  in  style,  smart  in  value — and  that  the 

4ii|ldp|P  STEELMARK  identifies  products  of  steel. 
\  jhey’ll  (;,£  looking  for  the  STEELMARK 

when  they  shop  in  your  store.  Make  sure 
it  shows. 


Your  free  STEELMARK  Tie-in  Display  Kit — including 
easy-to-assemble  mobile,  window/wall  banner,  tags  and 
labels,  “How  to  Sell”  booklet  and  Sales  Plan  Folder — is 
ready  for  you  now.  Use  the  coupon  provided  to  order  yours 
today.  And  contact  your  local  newspapers  for  ready-to-use 
ad  mats  that  let  you  incorporate  the  STEELMARK  in 
your  own  local  “gifts  of  steel”  advertising. 


United  States  Steel 


unusual  art  treatment,  eolor  contrast, 
abstract  patterns,  defined  focal  point. 

‘‘If  you  want  graphic  drama,”  Ros- 
enbliun  concluded,  ‘‘make  it  lighter  or 
darker,  bigger  or  smaller,  hut  make  it 
different.  You  might,  logically,  ask  me 
how  you  can  achieve  this  if  you  don’t 
have  a  full  page  or  you  must  get  in 
more  merchandise  or  you  can’t  get  the 
good  art  work  I  have.  In  all  honesty. 
I’ve  got  to  say  that  within  the  limits 
of  your  individual  problems  and  with 
the  (onstant  use  of  the  basic  principles 
we’ve  included  here,  you,  too,  can  get 
more  people  to  see  your  ads  than  ever 
before.  Remember  you  have  only  four 
setonds  to  do  the  job!” 

Store  Exposure 

LH.STER  H.VRRISON,  president  of 
Harrison  .Services,  New  York,  un¬ 
veiled  a  new  advertising  medium  for 
manufacturers  called  Department  Store 
Exposure  and  described  his  company’s 
newly-formetl  program  for  its  use.  This 
is  the  arrangement  he  described: 

A  manufacturer  of  any  proiluct,  no 
matter  whether  it’s  sokl  in  department 
stores  or  not,  buys  the  use  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  vehicles  of  a 
stttre— siuh  as  newspaper  ads.  window 
tiisplays,  interior  displays,  fashion 
shows,  demonstrations,  contests,  etc.— 
to  show  his  proiluct  to  the  store’s  autli- 
ente.  I'he  manufacturer  oavs  a  fee. 
tanging  frottt  15200  to  .'^5,000,  for  a 
package  of  exposure',  (lepettdittg  oti 
how  tituch  he  buys  atul  for  how  lottg. 
He  catt  buy  backgroutid  itt  a  tiews- 
papet  ad  or  a  full  otie-year  program 
ittcluditig  every  exposure  possible. 

Harrisott  .Service  is  the  tletring 
house  betweeti  tnattufacturer  atid  store, 
rite  tttatiufacturer  tells  Harrisott  Serv¬ 
ice  what  areas  of  the  countrv  he  wants 
covered  aticl  how  tnuch  exposure  he 
watits  itt  each  area.  Ehe  .Service  gives 
the  store  ati  exposure  kit  telling  what 
the  ttiatmfac  turer  is  tnost  interested  itt, 
what  props  are  available,  and  suggest- 
ittg  a  suitable  program  for  each  pro¬ 
ject.  The  fee  to  Harrison  is  paid  by 
the  tnanufacturer.  I'he  store  pays 
tiothittg  and  is  free  to  accept  or  reject 
any  project  offered  to  it. 

When  an  Exposure  Package  is 
wot  kecl  out,  it  specifies  a  certaiti  nutn- 
ber  of  ads  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  or  exposure  in  a  nutnber  of  win¬ 
dows,  but  it  does  not  limit  size,  date  or 


actual  ad  that  the  manufacturer  will 
get,  nor  does  it  identify  which  windows 
of  the  store  he  will  be  featured  in. 

.\tcorcling  to  Harrison,  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  store  are  income  for  its 
advertising  and  promotion  fund  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  more  var¬ 
ied  selling  themes;  for  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  the  big  gain  is  the  chance  to  concen- 
tiale  c'xposure  in  a  needed  area. 

d'he  test  which  proved  the  success  of 
the  idea,  Harrison  reported,  was  a 
Rand)ler  exposure  by  The  Hecht  (',o., 
Washington,  I).  C'..  'I'he  car  was  on  clis- 
j>lay  at  the  main  store  and  branches, 
and  was  shown  in  ads,  windows  and 
interior  clis{)lays  with  the  theme,  ‘‘It’s 
Elorida  Time— go  Rambler  cross  coun¬ 
try.”  Two  fashion  colors  that  were 
prominent  in  the  featured  merchan¬ 
dise  were  called  Rambler  Green  and 
Rand)ler  Yellow.  Hecht  Go.  received 
.52.000. 

Cult'luatmg  Career  Girls 

A  CAREER  Girls  Council  that  has 
cemented  pid>lic  relations  with 
fashion-minded  career  women  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Esther  M.  W’agner,  publicity 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  Dem- 
ery’s,  Inc.,  Detroit.  “Ciive  a  woman  an 
idea  that  she  is  very  important  to  you, 
and  she’ll  respond  by  going  out  of  her 
way  to  show  her  appreciation— in  this 
case  with  her  itleas- and  with  her  dol¬ 
lars,”  .Miss  \Yagner  said.  .She  explained 
the  (a)uncirs  formation  as  follows: 

smaller  store  with  middle  and  up¬ 
per  income  customers,  Demerv’s  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  New  Center  District  of 
Detroit,  which  is  the  uptown  cross¬ 
town  area  of  the  city.  It  is  away  from 
the  other  department  stores  and  the 
traffic  they  draw.  Here,  however,  are 
the  city’s  largest  office  buildings  and 
nearby  is  Wavne  State  University. 
When  last  year’s  recession  severely 
affected  Detroit,  Demery’s  looked  to 
the  7.000  girls  who  work  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skyscrapers  and  earn  better- 
than-average  salaries  as  a  market  for 
increased  fashion  business.  ^Vith  the 
help  of  executives  and  personnel  man¬ 
agers  of  various  companies,  a  Council 
of  18  members  was  selected.  Represen¬ 
tation  included  secretaries,  a  publicity 
director,  a  bank  teller,  a  University 
professor,  a  dental  assistant,  insurance 
company  department  heads,  and  a  per¬ 
sonnel  director. 


I'he  first  meeting  was  a  co<ktail 
party  to  which  the  girls  were  invited  ' 
by  a  letter  from  the  store  president  and 
to  which  store  executives  and  kev  buy¬ 
ers  also  came.  Flach  girl  brought  with 
her  a  recent  photograph  which  was 
blown  up  for  a  one-week  wiiulow  div 
play  about  the  Council. 

I'he  girls  were  asked  to  submit  with¬ 
in  a  day  or  two  after  the  party  a  criti-  f 
cism  or  suggestion  about  how  the  store  I 
could  attract  more  fashion  business  1 
from  working  girls.  Constnu  tive  and  ^ 
practical  ideas  about  store  arrange¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  as  well  as  selec-  , 
tion  of  merchandise  were  received. 
Eor  example,  one  idea  was  to  move  the  j 
tandy  counter  away  from  the  main  ■ 
center  aisle— too  tempting  a  location 
for  dieters!— and  to  put  blouses  there 
instead.  .Another  was  to  stock  a  bet-  i 
ter  selection  of  junior-sized  business 
dresses.  ‘‘\V'^e  keep  reading,”  the  Coun- 
(il  member  wrote,  ‘‘about  the  idea  that  I 
‘junior  is  a  size,  not  an  age’  but  vour  I 
junior  dress  department  has  mostly  [ 
the  girlish  type  of  junior  dresses.”  Still 
another  request  was  for  more  tall  girl 
fashions.  ; 

.\t  a  second  after-hours  meeting,  the  [ 
C,ouncil  was  informed  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  came  in,  what  action  the 
store  planned  and  why  no  action  svas 
possible  on  some  recommendations.  ^ 

Merchandising  Assistance.  'Ehe  Coun-  | 
cil  evaluates  merchandise  which  has  I 
been  |)urchased  for  a  special  promo¬ 
tion.  'I'he  first  such  preview  was  Ire-  L 
fore  the  store’s  annual  .\nnivcrsary  F 
Sale,  when  buyers  showed  their  prize  f 
buys  in  coats,  suits,  dresses  and  other  f 
merthandise,  to  the  group  and  asked 
their  opinions.  'Ehe  Council  members 
activated  their  office  grapevines  and  on 
opening  dav  the  store  had  more  earlv  1 
bird  shoppers  from  the  offices  than  r 
ever  before.  F 

.Members  of  the  Career  Ciirls  (ioun-  | 
cil  also  attend  employee  fashion  shows 
and  receive  advance  reprints  of  forth¬ 
coming  fashion  magazine  ads.  with 
this  note  attached:  ‘‘We’ll  be  having 
this  in  the  store  soon— watch  for  it! 

This  month  they  yvere  honored  with 
a  cocktail  party,  a  piirely  social  affair 
which  was  held  to  thank  the  Council 
for  their  help  and  to  assure  them  of 
the  store’s  need  for  their  ideas  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

“These  girls  tell  their  friends  and 
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Dssofiatc'  ot  their  soeial  hobnobbing 
with  store  personnel— something  which 
seems  to  impress  them  no  end!  They 
like  the  idea,  too,  that  when  they  come 
into  the  store,  we  all  know  them  and 
irreet  them,  and  treat  them  as  close 
friends,  as  well  as  gCKxl  customers,” 
Miss  Wagner  concluded. 

Equality  in  Co-op  Ads 

CRITKIISM  of  manufacturers  and 
retailers  for  their  abtise  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  came  from  John  W. 
Field,  presivlent  of  The  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  (Company,  Bridgeport,  w’ho  said  his 
rompany  staiuls  firmly  on  its  original 
|x)licy  of  e(]ual  sharing  of  c(x>perative 
ad  costs. 

.\s  Field  described  the  prevailing 
abuses  of  cooperative  advertising,  they 
result  from  attempts  to  deviate  from 
the  original  50-50  concept.  There  is 
so  much  “wheeling  and  dealing”  about 
price,  he  said,  that  “manufacturers  sell 
advertising  instead  of  merchandise  . .  . 
and  some  stores  don’t  seem  to  care 
what  they  buy  as  long  as  they  get  100 
[)ercent  in  co-op.”  He  urged  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  to  think  first  of 
marketing  the  best  and  most  exciting 
products  possible  and  then  to  look  for 
the  best  selling  ideas.  “One  really  good 
idea  is  worth  many,  many  100  per  cent 
co-op  deals,”  he  said. 

Wrong-Doings.  Retailers,  Field  said, 
have  been  guilty  of  two  principal 
offenses:  (1)  In  order  to  cut  expenses 
in  their  advertising  departments,  they 
press  manufacturers  to  pay  larger 
shares  of  the  ad  costs,  enforcing  these 
demands  with  a  “thinly-veiled  black¬ 
mail”— to  wit,  “All  your  competitors 
are  going  along  with  this,  and  while 
tve  like  your  product,  we  naturally 
have  to  support  those  manufacturers 
who  support  us.”  (2)  When  they  get 
co-op  offer,  many  stores  rush  into 
print  with  poorly-prepared,  poorly- 
timed  and  poorly-placed  ads.  .\ds  have 
Iteen  run,  he  said,  “without  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  unrelated  merchandise,  and 
at  times  of  the  year  and  month,  or  in 
media,  out  of  balance  with  sales  or 
prospects  for  sales.  This  wasteful  in¬ 
efficiency  happened,  I  believe,  through 
impatience  to  get  the  almighty  dollar 
from  the  manufacturer  at  any  price- 
even  at  the  cost  of  poor  advertising.” 
Manufacturers,  he  continued,  have 


taken  four  alternatives  to  compensate 
for  larger  outlays  on  ad  costs:  inferior 
merchandise,  reduced  national  ;idver- 
tising  appropriations,  higher  prices 
and  lower  discounts.  All,  in  Field’s 
opinion,  are  detrimental  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  retailer.  .\s  a  result 
of  the  first  three  actions,  he  said,  repu¬ 
tations  are  damaged  and  consumer  de¬ 
mand  is  diminished.  Regarding  dis¬ 
counts,  he  pointed  out,  when  they  are 
discriminatory,  there  are  legal  require¬ 
ments  to  contend  with.  He  said: 

“The  Robinson-Patman  .\ct  makes 
it  mandatory  for  a  manufacturer  to 
give  proportionately  equal  allowances 
to  all  customers.  ...  A  little-known 
subsection  of  this  .\ct  makes  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  ‘for  any  person  engaged  in  'com¬ 
merce,  in  the  course  of  such  commerce, 
knowingly  to  induce  or  receix’e  a  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price  or  in  services 
which  is  prohibited  by  this  section.’ 
To  me,  this  would  seem  to  make  a 
store  etpially  liable  with  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  any  case  of  unfair  advertising 
allowances.” 

Warner's  Policy.  Warner  Brothers, 
Field  said,  in  refusing  to  take  part  in 
this  price  battle  has  adhered  to  this 
more  than  50-year-old  policy. 

“We  firmly  believe  that,  with  the 
exception  of  good  merchandise  itself, 
nothing  in  the  long  run  is  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  stores  we  serve  than  the 
strong  and  consistent  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  our  products  and  our  name. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  have  always 
believed  that  it  is  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  retailer  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  channel  this  created  traffic  and 
this  buying  impulse  into  specific  stores, 
and  that  this  responsibility  should  be 
equally  shared— and  at  no  disadvantage 
to  either  party.  .  .  . 

“To  us  [the  50  per  cent  co-op  ar¬ 
rangement]  is  an  opportunity  to  tell 
our  story  at  the  local  level  with  the 
continuity  and  frequency  we  could  not 
afford  were  we  to  place  it  ourselves  at 
the  national  rate.  It  enables  us  to  help 
the  stores  move  our  merchandise  from 
the  shelf  to  the  customer,  thus  stimu¬ 
lating  reorders.  It  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  establishing  our  relation¬ 
ship  with  stores  as  that  of  a  partner 
rather  than  just  another  vendor.” 

To  illustrate  his  remarks.  Field 
showed  what  would  happen  if  War¬ 
ner’s  co-op  allowances  were  increased. 


The  company’s  1958  co-op  ad  bill  was 
$600,000.  “To  raise  our  rate  to  only 
75  |)er  cent  would  make  our  present 
linage  cost  $900,000  instead  of  $600,- 
000.  .Assuming  a  50  {ler  cent  increase 
in  this  linage,  the  total  cost  would  go 
to  $1,1. $5,000.  To  pay  for  this,  we 
would  have  to  increase  sales  by  $7,500,- 
000— an  obvious  impossibility.” 

He  said  some  company  salesmen  had 
claimed  that  more  of  the  company’s 
co-op  advertising  came  from  smaller 
accounts  while  major  department  and 
specialty  stores  omitted  Warner’s  in 
their  advertising  because  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  limited  .50-.50  policy.  tabu¬ 
lation  of  our  cooperative  payments,” 
Field  continued,  “showed  that  our  100 
top  accounts,  with  whom  we  do  25  jier 
cent  of  our  total  business,  accounted 
for  26  per  cent  of  our  ctxiperative  pay- 
ments- indicating  that  better  stores 
everyw'here  were  still  willing  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  us  at  .50  per  cent.” 

Promoting  Doiuntown 

How  the  .State  Street  Council  func¬ 
tions  as  a  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  agency  for  a  downtown  area  of 
Chicago,  and  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  1958,  which  carried 
out  a  [jredetermined  “image”  of  the 
district,  were  related  by  the  Council’s 
manager,  Robert  B.  Johnson. 

He  explained  the  organization  and 
function  of  the  Council  with  these 
facts:  The  32-year  organization  is  com¬ 
posed  of  about  no  members  whose 
varied  businesses  are  located  along  10 
blocks  of  State  Street.  Each  pays  as 
dues  a  percentage  of  his  annual  gross 
volume.  The  Council  was  formed  in 
1927  after  unified  action  by  State  Street 
entrepreneurs  produced  a  new  lighting 
system  in  1926.  Up  to  1945,  it  acted 
mainly  as  a  policing  agency:  then,  as 
the  only  organized  voice  for  down¬ 
town,  it  engaged  in  civic  improvement 
work  between  1945  and  1956.  In  1956, 
the  Chicago  Central  Area  Committee 
was  formed  to  take  care  of  long-range 
citywide  urban  renewal  programs  and 
the  Council  returned  to  its  original 
purpose,  to  publicize  and  promote 
State  Street. 

Street  Image.  This  promotion,  John¬ 
son  continued,  has  been  planned  and 
executed  to  fit  a  defined  image  of  State 
Street.  In  his  words,  it  is  “one  of  color. 
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drama,  glamour,  excitement,  as  well 
as  the  gtKxl  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
breadth  and  depth  of  merchatulise  as¬ 
sortments,  value  prices,  and  fashion 
authority.” 

The  first  step  in  creating  this  image, 
he  said,  was  to  make  the  street  look 
dilleretit,  by  planting  (Chinese  elm  trees 
in  large  cast-cotttrete  tubs  from  whidi 
grew  white  petutiias  attd  Kttglish  ivy 
at  the  trees’  bases. 

I'he  ( uhiiittatiott  of  the  vear's  activi¬ 
ties,  attd  perhaps  the  tnost  fatuous  pro- 
jectiott  (tf  this  image,  as  destrilted  Ity 
Johttsoti,  was  the  new  lightitig  system 
which  was  turtied  ott,  \ovetnbet  1.“?. 
Hl.'rS.  .\tt  elaborate  cerentotiy,  wit- 
tiessed  Itv  .SOO.OOO  people,  |ohtisoti  re- 
[)otted,  featured  do/etts  of  kleig  lights 
llashittg  itt  the  sky  attd  was  diitiaxed 
by  havittg  Presidetit  F.isenhower,  in 
Washingtott,  press  a  goldett  key  which 
stimitlated  the  satellite  Vatigitard, 
whose  ittipitlse  itt  titrti  Hipped  the 
switch  for  the  tiew  lights. 

“Thoitgh  tiaturally  you  don’t  have 
to  have  lights  this  bright  to  see  by,” 
|ohnson  said,  “the  protnotional  value 
of  thent  is  well  worth  their  cost,  .\gain 


State  Street  is  the  tnost  brightly  lighted 
street  in  the  world.  It  is  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  these  very  lights  as  a 
ittiitpte  attd  identifiable  district.” 

Turttitig  oti  the  tiew  lights  also  start¬ 
ed  the  (Hit  isttnas  seasoti  oti  State  Street. 

Special  Events.  Hetweett  the  first  atul 
last  activities  ol  IH.'iS,  was  a  (otttituious 
series  of  special  evetits  that  attracted 
crowds  to  the  atea  atul  producetl  coti- 
sistetit  ttewspapet  publit  ity— oftett  on 
the  ftotit  page.  These  were  destrilied 
liy  [ohtisoti. 

Itt  the  wititer  atul  spt  itig,  there  weie 
a  numliet  of  seasotial  evetits. 

In  the  summer,  however,  some  ol 
the  biggest  atul  most  exdtitig  evetits 
took  plate.  .Most  ol  these  were  held  on 
the  State  Street  Ttoardwalk,  a  tetupo- 
tary  ittstallatioti  tetitetl  from  .Safeway 
(lottstruttioti  do.  whith  was  rettioved 
after  eadi  slitiw.  It  was  a  lOO-foot  plat- 
lot  tti,  five  feet  high  atul  12  feet  wide, 
itiade  of  steel  itt  bleacher-style  coti- 
structioti.  Oti  it  was  held  a  men’s  wear 
fashion  show  timed  for  Father’s  Day, 
a  two-tlay  Baton  Twirling  contest:  the 
world  |)temiete  of  the  ttiotioti  pic¬ 


ture,  The  Viktngs.  Other  evtnts  held 
oti  the  Ixiardwalk  were  the  Miss  Chi- 
(ago  contest;  a  fall  fashion  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  apparel  manufactiners  in 
dhicago:  a  back-to-school  fashion  show 
done  by  the  Childrens’  W’eai  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Merchandise  Mart;  a  circus 
parade  by  Christiatii  Brothels  Circus. 

“In  all  onr  promotions,”  |ohnson 
explained,  “we  worked  on  the  basic 
premise  that  we  would  not  do  with  the 
rntnvay  what  the  individual  stores 
could  do  better.  We  laid  down  the 
tide  that  only  non-competitive  iiiein- 
bers  of  the  Council  could  use  it  for 
their  own  purposes.” 

johnson  also  reported  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  season, 
knowing  of  four  major  conventions 
that  were  planned  for  Chitago  (Shriii- 
ers,  Kiwanis,  Lions  atul  .\tneticaii  Le¬ 
gion).  the  (autncil  erected  an  informa¬ 
tion  Ixxitli  on  the  corner  of  State  anti 
Madison,  something  (Ihicago  had  never 
had.  The  t  tilorful  kiosk,  said  |olinson, 
filled  a  long-felt  need,  serving  approxi¬ 
mately  aOO  people  a  day  who  t  ame  to 
it  with  all  kinds  of  cpiestions. 

Work  with  Other  Groups.  The  Coun- 
(  il  also  coordinated  downtown  promo¬ 
tion  activity  of  several  other  groups 
through  a  “loosely-organized”  Down¬ 
town  Promotion  Committee,  Johnson 
continued. 

“The  first  evidence  of  this  commit¬ 
tee’s  practical  worth,”  he  said,  “came 
with  our  Downtown  Jubilee  Days  held 
in  early  .August.  Instead  of  the  old 
State  Street  Days,  Wabash  .Avenue  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  promotion  and  to  a 
small  degree  Lower  Michigan  .Avenue. 
The  hotel  association  put  together  a 
package  deal  of  $.S0  for  a  weekend  in 
any  hotel  with  breakfast  in  bed.  etc., 
and  a  ticket  to  the  Tribune’s  .All-Star 
F(X)tball  (ianie  Friday  night  to  which 
Jidrilee  was  timed.  For  the  three  days 
we  had  appearing  five  times  daily  in 
the  Chicago  River  between  Michigan 
.Avenue  and  State  Street,  Tommy  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Water  Ski  and  Jumping  Boat 
7'hrill  .Show.” 

.Sensational  publicity,  he  said,  in¬ 
cluded  two  shows  on  Dave  Garrowav, 
TV  newsreels  on  105  stations,  daily 
newspaper  picture  spreads,  an  eight- 
column  banner  headline  on  the  last 
day  reading,  “Loop  Jubilee  Finale  a 
Smash,”  editorials  in  two  paprers  and 
a  double  spread  in  Life  two  weeks 
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later.  Stores  participated  with  special 
sales  but.  he  said,  from  the  volume 
angle  the  August  “Jubilee  Days”  were 
not  as  siu  cessful  as  from  the  publicity 
view.  Hence,  he  added,  it  was  agreed 
that  "another  year  the  timing  would 
be  better  early  in  September  with  only 
new  fall  goods  shown  and  the  whole 
thing  on  a  fashion-prestige  level.” 

Plans  for  1959,  Johnson  concluded, 
stress  concentration  “on  four  major 
civic  events  which  we  will  enjoy  in 
Chicago  this  summer— the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  .Seaway  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  visit  of  the  ()ueen  of  Lng- 
lanil,  the  International  Trade  Fair, 
and  the  l’an-.\merican  (James  and  its 
accompanying  Festival.  The  seasonal 
stunts  will  l)e  distinctly  minor.” 

More  Promotion  Ideas 

W.ARRKN  LESI.IF,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion  ;it 
\eiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  urged  retail¬ 
ers  to  do  more  with  fashion  promo¬ 
tions  by  including  in  them  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  rather  than  just  women’s 
ready-to-wear. 

The  story  cvf  a  successful  Washing¬ 
ton  birthday  sale  was  related  by  Julius 
\I.  Westheimer,  president  of  Julius 
Gutman  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  George 
Bright,  president  of  Bright’s,  I.ans- 
ford.  Pa.  told  how  an  annual  promo¬ 
tion  creates  gocxl  will— and  sales— for 
a  smaller  store. 

Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean  of  the 
Sch(X)l  of  Retailing  of  New'  York  ITni- 
versity,  talked  on  writing  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  ad  copy. 

A  presentation  by  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  detailed  how 
video  tape  is  simplifying  retailers’  use 
of  TV  advertising. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspajjer  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  described  its  Total  Selling  pro¬ 
gram.  Two  immediate  activities  of  the 
1959  campaign  are  a  drive  to  promote 
S1.6  billion  gift  sales  in  May  and  June 
and  a  summer  sales  promotion  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  outdoor  living.  Through 
the  Bureau’s  1,000  member  daily  new'S- 
papers,  retailers  can  get  literature  on 
how  to  plan  and  schedule  new'spaper 
ads  for  these  events.  Also  tied  in  with 
the  newspaper  campaign  are  national 
manufacturers,  trade  asstx:iations  and 
newspaper  mat  services  which  are 
offering  promotion  material. 
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LINE  UPON  LINE— 1 

i 

Expense  Reduction  | 

T  he  preliminary  outline  of  sessions  to  be  held  § 
at  the  39th  CJontrollers’  Congress  national  conven-  g 
tion,  scheduled  for  May  2dth-28th,  at  the  Hotel  ^ 
Statler,  Detroit,  announces  that  the  discussions  of  g 
Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  on  the  subject:  Does  ;i 
Your  Store  Sulfer  From  Report-itis?  This  is  a  J 

perennial  (piestion  which  never  dies.  Progress  in  i 

accounting,  and  the  succession  of  generations  re-  f 
sponsible  for  it,  guarantees  its  revival  more  than  once  every  decade.  .  ,  , 

''  I  recall  the  advice  of  Max  Heilman,  back  in  the  T'wenties  when  the  » 

Specialty  Stoics  Association  was  getting  under  way  and  forms  for  the 

exchange  of  siatistics  and  other  information  were  under  consideration.  ^ 
Control-trained  himself,  the  eminent  (Teveland  merchant  had  every  re-  ^ 
sjKxt  for  the  objectives  of  the  reports  projectetl  by  the  figure-men.  But 
he  had  the  merchant’s  concern  both  for  their  usefulness  and  the  cost  of 
,  their  production.  Surveying  ati  over-elal)orate  form  under  examination, 
he  said:  “.My  rule-of-thumb  for  determining  the  utility  of  a  report  is  ? 
‘Omit  its  periodical  issuance  once  and  see  who  misses  it.  If  nothing  hap¬ 
pens,  omit  it  again.  If  this,  and  a  third  trial,  are  similarly  negative,  one 
of  two  things  is  indicated:  simplify  it  or  scrap  it!’  ” 


rue  been  reading .  *  •  the  manual  published  by  the  Control-  j: 

lers’  Congress  (iold  Award  Committee  in  1958  on  Expense  Saving  Idea.s.  ^ 
Every  operating  category  of  the  control  function  seems  to  be  included,  / 
legistering  considerable  progress  in  this  cumulative  year-to-year  project 
of  assemliling  cost  reduction  experiences.  With  a  view  to  the  continuance 
of  this  invaluable  compilation,  committee  chairman  R.  M.  Jeffrey  well 
says:  ‘AVe  suggest  that,  instead  of  w'aiting  for  the  annual  collection  of  ideas, 
each  controller  submit  his  ideas,  changes  in  systems,  etc.,  as  they  occur, 
either  to  the  committee  or  to  the  Controllers’  (Congress,  to  be  held  for 
inclusion  in  next  year’s  publication.”  .  .  .  Dollar  economies  reported 
in  the  1958  book,  summarized  by  categories,  range  about  as  follows: 
Acconnts  Payable,  from  $2,500  to  $12,000  in  data-submitting  stores  per 
annum;  Accounts  Receivable,  $500  to  $11, .500;  CashieP s  Office,  $240  to  ^ 
'  $5,000;  Direct  Mail,  $1,500;  Insurance,  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent; 
Inventory,  $1,100;  Maintenance,  $500  to  $1,000;  Payroll,  $3,000;  Receivings 
and  Marking,  $2,200  to  $6,350;  Sales  Audit,  $10,000  to  $27,500;  Selling,  k 
.S6,000;  Statistical,  $6,000;  Supplies,  $500  to  $2,141.45;  Telephones,  $600 
to  $1,800;  Unit  Control,  $1,.500  to  $11,500;  Mail  Handling  and  Stationery,  \ 
$500  to  $6,000.  ...  In  many  other  categories,  too,  such  as  Advertising, 
Buying,  Cleaning,  Delivery,  Layaway,  Personnel,  Traffic  and  General, 
the  book  is  crammed  with  accounts  of  ingenious  waste-eliminating  im-  : 
provements.  The  savings  made  possible  by  them  would  depend  on  size 
of  store,  importance  of  the  operation  involved,  and  the  degree  to  which  - 
the  better  methods  are  applied.  .  .  .  For  example,  in  one  multi-store  ? 
operation,  bank  rates  varied  considerably  between  different  cities  on 
^  charges  for  deposit  items  and  checks  written,  also  on  interest  credited 
§  lor  deposits.  The  banks  involved  were  induced  to  recognize  the  competi-  ; 
P  tive  situation  and  rates  were  equalized,  with  annual  savings  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  .  .  .  There  are  scores  of  possibilities  for  economies 
which  your  controllers  can  dig  out  of  Expense  Saving  Ideas  (1958)  and 
which,  together  with  1959’s  ideas-in-the-making,  he  will  doubtless  soon  4 
be  discussing  at  the  Controllers’  convention. 
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The  recommendations  contained  in  this  report, 
which  Mr.  Spademan  presented  at  the  Traffic  Group 
convention  in  Cincinnati  last  month,  were 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  convention. 


Traffic  Group  Standards  for 
Pre'ticketing,  Carton  Marking,  Invoices 

By  Loren  C  Spademan, 

Chairman,  Receiving  and  Marking  Committee,  NRMA  Traffic  Group 
and  Manager,  Receiving  Department,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 


Attaching  price  tickets  during 
the  nianufacturing  and  packaging 
process  has  two  big  advantages.  First, 
it  is  the  least  expensive  point  in  the 
flow  of  gooils  at  which  to  do  the  job, 
since  each  piece  is  being  individual¬ 
ly  handled,  and  in  most  cases  some 
descriptive  information  is  already  be¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  protinct.  Second¬ 
ly,  pre-ticketed  merchandise  is  more 
tpiickly  available  for  sale. 

.\s  we  watch  one  after  another  of 
our  manufacturers  pick  u|)  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  pre-ticketing,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  obvious  that  the  program 
seems  to  be  going  in  16  directions  at 
once,  with  much  wasted  effort. 

.\s  an  example  of  this  lack  of  direc¬ 
tion,  we  have  witnessed  multiple  cou- 
jMJU  tickets  w'hich  fail  to  indicate  the 
manufacturer’s  name  on  any  except 
the  main  stub,  pin-attached  tickets 
which  have  the  vital  information  artis¬ 
tically  spread  across  the  whole  ticket, 
allowing  no  space  for  re-pricing,  and 
tickets  with  the  coupons  carefullv 
sewed  into  the  garments.  These  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  many  others  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  entering  the  marking  busi¬ 
ness,  need  to  know'  what  is  wanted. 
They  need  to  know  what  information 
and  what  kind  of  ticket  will  do  the  job 
for  most  stores. 

Martin  McDeniiott,  of  Peck  &  Peck, 


is  the  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Pre- 
marking  Subcommittee,  and  he  and 
his  group  have  been  actively  pursuing 
this  problem.  They  have  been  accum¬ 
ulating  the  data  necessary  to  establish 
suggested  standards  to  be  presented  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  as 
representing  the  needs  of  the  majority 
of  department  store  members  of  the 
NRMA.  Here  are  their  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

Basic  Ticket  Requirements.  As  a  guide 
to  manufacturers  of  soft  goods  who  are 
now  affixing  or  who  plan  to  affix  pin- 
attached  or  string-attached  price  tick¬ 
ets,  the  Traffic  Group  recommends  the 
following  basic  ticket  information  and 
layout: 

1.  Pin-attached  tickets  should  be 
three-part  tickets  (with  two  per¬ 
forated  stubs  for  unit-control  pur¬ 
poses).  String-attached  tickets 
should  be  four-part  construction. 

2.  Each  section  of  the  ticket  should 
indicate  the  manufacturer’s  name, 
trademark  or  code  in  some  manner 
so  as  to  be  identifiable  when  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
ticket. 

,S.  The  amount  of  information  neces¬ 
sary  on  a  ticket  will  vary  according 
to  the  type  of  merchandise,  and  can 
usually  be  determined  by  the  break¬ 


down  detail  on  the  purchase  orders. 
Information  commonly  desired  will 
include  style  number,  size,  color 
and  fabric. 

4.  Style  nundrers  shoidd  be  arranged 
in  some  systematic  manner  so  they 
may  easily  be  converted  into  classi¬ 
fication  codes.  For  example,  a 
manufacturer  of  women’s  imder- 
things  might  designate  panties  in 
the  1000  range  of  style  numbers, 
gowns  in  the  2000  range,  slips  3000, 
and  petticoats  4000. 

5.  The  manufacturer’s  suggested  sell¬ 
ing  price  should  be  printed  on  each 
stub,  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ticket,  with  ample  room  above  it 
for  re-pricing.  If  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gested  price,  space  should  be  left 
free  at  bottom  for  individual  stores 
to  imprint  prices. 

6.  All  de.scriptive  information  other 
than  price  shoidd  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  top  of  the  ticket  as  possible, 
to  permit  sufficient  open  space  be¬ 
tween  this  information  and  the 
price  for  two  or  more  price  <  hanges 
and  entry  of  other  identifying  in¬ 
formation  individual  stores  may 
wish  to  include  (department  num¬ 
ber,  season  code,  classification). 

On  Hanging  Garments.  To  best  serve 

the  purposes  of  the  majority  of  NRM-^ 
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TORONTO,  CANADA  •  MEXICO  D.F.  MEXICO  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


MODEL  25 
DIAL-A*PRICER 
. . .  no  typo- 
setting  required 


SENSO  lABEl 
pr«uur«  Mntitiv* 
r*quir*$  no  moittoning 


^^The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street  •  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


May,  1959 


"What  size  is  this?”  "How  much  is  it?”  Simple  questions 
— hut  they  need  prompt  answers  if  you  are  to  turn 
"browsers”  into  buyers.  Monarch  price-marking  is  always 
in  the  right  spot  with  clear  answers — almost  like  having 
a  clerk  with  every  item  of  merchandise!  Monarch  easy- 
to-read  prices  speed  sales,  build  customer  confidence, 
avoid  mistakes.  There’s  a  Monarch  Price-Marking  ma¬ 
chine  designed  to  increase  your  sales!  Write  today. 


The  Monarch  Price-Marking  System  is  almost 


like  having  a  sales  person 

for  each  item! 


stores,  the  Traffic  Group  recommends 
that  manufacturers  of  hanging  ready- 
to-wear  affix  a  four-part  price  ticket  to 
each  garment.  Unless  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gested  selling  price,  this  ticket  should 
have  sufficient  blank  space  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  stores  to  print  their  selling 
price  and  other  information,  such  as 
department  number  and  season  code. 

Information  printed  at  the  top  of 
each  stub  of  the  ticket  should  include 
manufacturer’s  name,  trade  name  or 
ccnle,  style  number,  size,  color  and  fab¬ 
ric.  .Sufficient  nxnn  should  be  provid¬ 
er!  I)etween  this  group  of  information 
anil  the  price  area  for  individual  stores 
to  enter  additional  information. 

I  he  adoption  of  this  ticket  arrange¬ 
ment  by  garment  manufacturers  will 
result  in  the  following  benefits: 

I  he  manufacturer  will  find  his  gar¬ 
ments  moving  to  selling  floors  more 
rapidly  because  they  will  be  delayed 
only  briefly  in  marking  rooms.  His 
pKKlnct  will  turn  over  and  be  re¬ 
ordered  more  freipiently.  In  addition, 
he  may  wish  to  include  washing  in¬ 
structions  or  point-of-sale  advertising 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  marking  tick¬ 
et.  Since  many  stores  remove  any  mis¬ 


cellaneous  hang  tickets,  this  may  be 
the  only  way  for  him  to  get  these  mes¬ 
sages  to  consumers. 

This  program  also  provides  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  manufacturers  to  reduce 
the  total  number  of  tickets  they  attach, 
by  consolidating  descriptive  informa¬ 
tion  and  advertising  in  the  one  ticket. 

The  store  controllers  will  welcome 
this  vendor  marking  since  it  reduces 
ticket  errors  to  a  minimum  and  re¬ 
moves  one  potential  source  of  inven¬ 
tory  discrepancies. 

The  buyers  will  favor  this  method 
of  marking  because  it  speeds  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  selling  floor. 

The  operating  ntanagers  will  find 
this  procedure  much  to  their  liking 
beiause  of  the  expense  savings.  Print¬ 
ing  price  and  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  ticket  already  attacheil  to  a 
garment  is  much  less  expensive  than 
printing  and  attaching  a  new  ticket. 

Print-Punch  Layout.  The  committee  is 
presently  stuilying  the  possibilities  of 
suggested  stanilarils  for  information 
seijuence  layout  on  print-punch  tick¬ 
ets.  This,  of  course,  is  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  the  techniques  we  have  pro- 


move  merchandise  safely,  efficiently 


•  Garments  hanf;  on  easy-to-reach 

metal  hanging  bar.  ^ 

•  Big  capacity  with  easy  access 

to  any  garment.  ^5 

•  Opening  can  be  sealetl  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

•  Ea.sy  rolling  rubber  casters. 

•  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x28x54". 
Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis 
LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 
A.  HARRIS  1.  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIGE  S.  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 
DENVER  DRV  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 
THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  facts  and  prices,  write 
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posed  here  for  pin-attached  and  string 
tickets.  However,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  recommended  print-punch 
standards  for  approval  at  our  next 
conference. 


Manufacturer  Listing.  further  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  field  of  vendor  pre- ticketing 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  pub 
lication  by  our  group  of  a  list  of  ven¬ 
dors  who  have  marking  equipment  in 
their  plants  which  can  be  used  to  pre¬ 
ticket  merchandise.  This  information 
was  originally  gathered  by  John  .\dler 
of  Gimbels  New  York,  who  made  it 
available  to  the  Traffic  Group 
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Shipping  Instructions.  \  second  group 
of  our  Receiving  and  Marking  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  hard  at  work  on  stand¬ 
ardization  of  areas  other  than  mark¬ 
ing.  Martin  Kleinman  of  (iimbels 
New  York  is  the  chairman  of  this  sub¬ 
committee.  The  first  project  tackled 
by  this  group  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standardized  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  which  may  be  passed  along  to 
manufacturers  as  representing  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  NRM.\  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  Kleinman’s  group,  endorsing 
proposals  made  by  the  C^hicago  Retail 
Controllers’  .Vssociation  last  year,  rec- 
ommetuis  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  requirements  to  be  retjuested 
of  vendors  in  the  shipping  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  packages: 

1.  .Vpplicable  Purchase  Order  num¬ 
bers  must  appear  on  et’ci'y  carton 
of  each  shipment. 

2.  Vendor’s  name  must  appear  on 
ex>eiy  carton  of  each  shipment. 

3.  Stores’  department  numbers  must 
appear  oti  ei’eiy  carton  of  each 
shipment. 

4.  In  multiple-carton  shipments,  each 
carton  must  be  marked  “On  10" 
or  “On  5,’’  etc. 

5.  In  multiple-carton  shipments,  the 
carton  containing  the  invoice  or 
packing  slip  must  be  designated  by 
notation  “Invoice  Enclosed’’  on 
four  sides  of  carton.  The  invoice  or 
packing  slip  should  be  included  in 
the  inside  top  of  the  carton  or  in 
an  envelope  securely  attached  to 
the  outside  near  the  address. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  NRM.A 
print  these  instructions  in  a  label  form. 
These  labels  could  be  made  available 
to  individual  stores  to  affix  to  their 
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[jurchase  oniers  sent  to  vendor. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that 
hese  requirements  are  basic  and  that 
iiaiiy  stores  have  incorporated  these 
dfiitical  instructions  on  their  pur- 
hase  orders.  However,  it  is  the  belief 
[it  this  Committee  that  the  lack  of 
iinpliancf  on  the  part  of  some  vend¬ 
in',  has  been  caused  by  the  multitude 
Lt  separate  and  different  tyjies  of  pur- 
liasc  orders  received  from  each  store. 

[Vriting  on  Invoices.  In  onler  to  re- 
lue  reproduction  costs  for  a  large 
timber  of  .NRMA  member  stores,  the 
raffic  Croup  recommends  that  all 
laiuifacturers  adhere  to  the  following 
tinting  and  writing  specifications  in 
leir  invoices: 

Whenever  possible,  all  information 
on  invoices,  including  manufactur¬ 
er’s  name  and  the  invoice  number, 
should  be  printed  with  a  black  ink. 
•Minost  all  black  inks  will  repro¬ 
duce  clearly  on  the  various  copying 
machines  used  by  our  stores. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  colored  ink 
on  invoices,  the  printer  should  be 
requested  to  use  special  inks  now 
on  the  market  which  will  repro¬ 
duce  satisfactorily  on  most  copying 
machines. 

Information  should  be  typed  on  in¬ 
voices  with  black  ribbon  only. 
Hand  written  information  on  in¬ 
voices  should  be  entered  in  black 
ballpoint  pen,  pencil  or  colored 
ball  point  pens  containing  inks  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  reproduction 
purposes.  In  most  cases,  standard 
fountain  pen  and  ball  point  pen 
inks  will  not  reproduce. 


Receiving  Manual  Revision 

The  Receiving  and  Marking  Commit¬ 
tee  is  now  at  work  on  a  revision  of  the 
Traffic  Group's  Manual  on  Receiving 
Department  Operations.  This  has  been 
the  trade's  principal  text  in  this  field, 
and  a  working  manual  of  great  value, 
but  it  is  some  years  since  it  has  been 
revised.  The  new  version  will  have  30 
chapters,  a  number  of  them  completely 
new,  and  will  be  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions:  (1)  Personnel  and  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions;  (2)  Layout  and  Equipment;  (3) 
Procedures  and  (4)  Stockkeeping, 
Branch  and  Warehouse  Operations. 


Liberty  Mutual’s  answer 
to  spiraling  insurance  costs: 


Liberty  Mutual  believes  that  the  best  way  for  you  to 
cut  your  compensation  insurance  costs  is  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  and  losses  in  your  storeys.  To  help  you  in  this  job, 
we  can  make  available  a  broad  range  of  special  resources. 

This  is  Liberty’s  protection  in  depth.  It  includes:  two 
rehabilitation  centers  for  speeding  the  recovery  and  re¬ 
turn  to  work  of  severely  injured  employees  of  policy¬ 
holders;  a  direct  claims  service;  a  staff  of  industrial 
hygienists  who  can  check  invisible  hazards  in  your  store 
before  they  become  serious.  Each  of  the.se  services  is 
backed  by  the  experience  and  dollars  of  the  largest  writer 
of  workmen’s  compensation  insurance. 

Liberty’s  protection  in  depth  has  meant  two-way  sav¬ 
ings  for  hundreds  of  store  owners:  money  saved  through 
reduced  rates,  and  cash  dividends.  Liberty  has  returned 
over  S-491  million  in  dividends  to  policyholders  since 
1912.  To  find  out  how  protection  in  depth  can  now  help 
you,  write  or  phone  our  nearest  branch  office  or  our  home 
office  in  Boston. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  .  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE:  175  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Types  ol  insurance:  Workmen's  Compensation.  Liability,  Group 
Accident  and  Health,  Automobile,  Fire,  Inland  Marine,  Crime,  Homeowners' 

Liook.  for  more  from 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

...the  company  that  stands  by  you 
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By  Janies  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Court  Rejects  Group  Buying  System 

Nfore  than  two  decades  after  its  enactment,  the  Robin- 
son-Patnian  Act,  the  most  poorly  drafted  of  all  anti-trust 
legislation,  continues  to  trouble  the  courts.  Its  meaning 
and  application  remains  largely  undefined  in  many  areas. 

The  Act’s  principal  objective  was  to  outlaw  price  dis¬ 
criminations  among  buyers  of  the  same  or  similar  merchan¬ 
dise  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  .\ct  permits  price  discriminations  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  e.g.,  where  they  are  attributable  to  "the  differ¬ 
ing  methcxls  or  quantities  in  which  such  comnuKlities  are 
sold  or  delivered.”  Some  buyers  have  sought  price  dis- 
(ounts  under  this  exemption  by  means  of  group-buying 
orders. 

L;tst  year  the  Federal  Trade  C^ommission  ordered  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  auto  parts  industry  to  rescind  a  group-buy¬ 
ing  discount  system  accorded  to  certain  cond)ination  orders 
from  jobbers.  The  Federal  C^ourt  of  Appeals  has  recently 
upheld  the  FTC’s  action. 

Fhe  court  reasoned  that  a  valid  volume  discount  untler 
Robinson-Patman  must  be  predicated  on  cost  savings  at¬ 
tributable  to  larger  orders.  The  discounts  involved,  the 
court  found,  w’ere  based  not  on  individual  sales  but  on  the 
customer’s  total  annual  purchases.  Accordingly,  it  could 
not  be  contended  that  the  favorable  group  price  reflected 
economies  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  in  filling  the 
orders.  Moreover,  there  was  no  proof  to  show  that  the 
group  order  made  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  distribution 
of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  The  judges  rejected  the 
contention  that  the  higher  prices  paid  by  independent  pur¬ 
chasers  did  not  prejudice  their  sales.  ITnder  the  law,  the 
effect  on  competitors  is  immaterial;  it  is  sufficient  that 
competition  may  be  adversely  affected. 


Robinson-Patman  and  Services  Discrimination 


.\nother  crucial  section  of  the  Robinson-Patman  law  is 
under  review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  .\ct  outlaws  dis¬ 
crimination  not  only  in  price  but  in  the  granting  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  (e.g.,  ad  allowances). 

The  high  court  will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  the  de¬ 
fense  of  “cost  justification,”  and  the  absence  of  competitive 
injury  (see  above)  is  available  to  the  sellers  in  cases  where 
varying  services  and  facilities  are  granted  to  buyers.  It  is 
the  fxjsition  of  the  government,  in  effect,  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  services  is  illegal  per  se;  the  seller,  however,  con¬ 
tends  that  such  defenses  are  available  to  it. 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  an  adverse  competitive  effect 
from  the  diverse  allowances  being  furnished  by  the  seller 
of  patterns  to  chain  stores  on  the  one  hand  and  fabric 
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Design  Piracy  Again  in  the  News 
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shops  on  the  other,  the  government  is  relying  on  evideiKi  Idegaics 
that  both  types  of  stores  were  located  in  the  same  tradinj  '« of 
areas.  Counsel  for  the  pattern  company,  however,  pointei  Dclcga 
out  that  these  stores  do  not  compete  W'ith  one  anothet  >1  fhe  d 
since  the  chains  carry  the  seller’s  prcxluct  to  make  a  profit  nent  De 
the  fabric  shops  sell  only  as  an  accommodation  to  customen  ninistrai 
The  .Supreme  Court’s  decision  is  exjjected  shortly.  nent.  W 
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Legislation  to  tighten  the  copyright  laws  dealing  witAll  threi 
fashion  designs  is  still  needed  despite  recent  favorabliabor  I 
decisions  broadening  protection,  according  to  spokesint! 
for  the  fabrics  industry. 

The  latest  assist  from  the  courts  in  this  field  came  in 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  temporarily  enjoin 
ing  two  converters  from  using  designs  which  they  wei 
alleged  to  have  copied. 

Fhere  has  always  been  considerable  confusion  as  to  th 
application  and  scope  of  the  copyright  laws  to  a  coiiimei 
cial  “work  of  art.”  It  was  not  until  1948  that  the  Cop 
right  Office  permitted  the  copyright  of  a  work  of  art  ii 
tended  to  have  a  commercial  application.  Several  year 
later  the  courts  clearly  held  that  designers  of  lamps  am 
costume  jewelry  could  copyright  their  designs  and  proieci 
themselves  against  infringement. 

In  handing  down  the  latest  edict  in  this  area,  the  jud| 
noted  that  “.  .  .  the  author,  the  printer  .  .  .  and  all  othi 
persons  who  unite  in  an  infringement  are  liable  for 
damages  .  .  .” 

It  has  Ireen  suggested  that  this  rationale  could  extern 
liability  to  a  retailer  selling  infringed  designs  even  thougl 
a  store  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  It  is  not 
lieved  that  copyright  owners  are  prepared  to  go  this  far  i 
protecting  their  designs.  Retailers,  however,  might  wi 
to  consider  obtaining  guarantees  from  their  resources 
instances  where  the  ownership  of  fabric  designs  are  ifl 
doubt. 
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Nebraska  Enacts  Retail  Instalment  Sales  Act 


reui 


Nebraska  has  become  the  sixth  state  to  enact  a 
instalment  sales  act  this  year.  The  law  fixes  a  maximun 
1.5  per  cent  rate  on  revolving  credit  accounts  up  to  $50(t| 
no  service  charge  is  provided  for  in  excess  of  this  amountj 
but  presumably  a  nine  per  cent  rate  applies.  Nebrasi 
thus  joins  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Colorad 
and  California  in  regulating  the  extension  of  credit 
retailers.  And  at  this  writing,  retail  instalment  bills  arij 
pending  in  eight  other  states. 
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Future  Expansion  of  Central  Stock 
Organization. 

Personnel  Workshop:  (I)  Mental 
Illness  in  Employees;  (2)  Supervisor’s 
Role  in  an  Organizing  Situation;  (3) 
Achieving  }ob  Satisfaction  for  the 
Middle  Management  Executive;  (4) 
Correcting  a  Runaway  Wage  Plan;  (5) 
Balance  in  a  Total  Personnel  Program, 
and  (6)  Changing  Store  and  Employee 
Hours. 

The  Money  Management  Workshop, 
a  new  feature  this  year,  will  include, 
besides  five  case  studies,  lectures  on  (1) 
the  importance  to  management  of  re¬ 
turn  on  investment;  (2)  methods  of 
analyzing  return  on  investment;  (3) 
the  cost  of  capital  and  required  earn¬ 
ings  rate,  and  (4)  the  integration  of 
figure  analysis  with  other  data  in  ap¬ 
praising  capital  expenditure  opportu¬ 
nities. 

The  Workshops  are  open  to  all  store 
executives  with  a  background  of  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Registration  is 
limited  to  250.  Fee  information  and 
applications  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Store  Management  or  Person¬ 
nel  Group,  NRM.A,  KM)  West  31st 
Street,  New  York  I. 


SRMA-Haroard  Workshop  in  June 


pHRtE  concurrent  Workshops  on 

I  Retail  Executive  Development  will 
conducteil  by  the  Store  Manage- 

iiiiit  and  IVisonnel  Groups  in  coop- 

I,  tion  with  the  Harvard  Business 
.h(x)l  on  [line  15th-18th.  The  meet- 

II. .,  will  be  held  at  Harvard,  as  they 
live  been  lor  the  past  five  years,  and 
Iflcuates  may  have  accommodations 
III  or  off  campus  as  they  prefer. 

Delegates  may  register  for  any  one 
il  the  three  workshops:  (1)  Manage- 
nent  Development,  (2)  Personnel  .Ad- 
ninistration,  and  (3)  Money  Manage- 
iifiit.  Workshop  meetings  will  be  held 

II  the  mornings.  The  afternoons  will 
|x' devoted  to  problem-solving  sessions 
[III  these  subjects:  (1)  for  delegates  to 
ill  three  Workshops,  The  Power  of 
Labor  Unions  and  Its  Significance  to 
SusiiRss;  (2)  for  delegates  to  the  Per- 
onncl  Workshop,  The  Use  of  Tests  in 
ielerting  Retail  Personnel,  and  (3) 
or  delegates  to  the  Management 
iVorkshop,  What  Does  the  Customer 
leally  Want  in  the  Way  of  Service? 

Informal  round-table  discussion 


groups  will  meet  on  two  evenings,  the 
delegates  having  their  choice  of  eight 
different  discussion  programs.  Social¬ 
ly,  the  high  point  of  the  week  will  be 
an  evening  clambake  at  a  nearby  resort. 

The  Workshops,  as  usual,  will  be 
conducted  by  the  case  study  methoil. 
Each  registered  delegate  will  receive  in 
advance  six  w’ritten  case  studies,  each 
b.rsed  on  an  actual  store  problem.  The 
delegate  studies  this  thoroughly  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  at  the  Workshop  discusses 
the  problem  and  his  tentative  decision 
about  it  with  a  small  group  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  stores  of  comparable  size. 
Through  discussion  the  group  arrives 
at  one  or  more  accepted  courses  of 
action  and  decides  what  basic  manage- 
ii'.ent  principles  are  involved  in  each 
case.  Here  are  the  subjects  on  which 
case  problems  have  been  developed. 

Store  Management  Workshop:  (1) 
Performance  Standards;  (2)  Effective 
Selling  Organization;  (3)  Expense 
Planning;  (4)  Communication  and  Co¬ 
operation  Between  Line  .Areas;  (5) 
Generalists  versus  Sjjecialists;  and  (6) 
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Compelling 
^  Invitations 
to  Self-Service 
and  Self-Sales! 


Attractive,  open  displays, 
set  off  by  the  rich,  modern 
beauty  of  these  Store  Kraft 
fixtures,  are  powerful  incen¬ 
tives  to  pick  up,  inspect... 
and  buy. 

All  units  are  highly  flexible; 
your  imagination  is  almost 
the  only  limit  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  possible  with  them. 
Wide  choice  of  highly  at¬ 
tractive  wood  grain  or  en¬ 
amel  finishes.  Legs  tapered 
round  wood  with  brass  fer¬ 
rule  or  tapered  metal  with 
brass  Hnish. 


Open  front  showcases  at  front  I 

and  left.  At  right,  open  ,•*  ”  | 
base  showcase  with  ,•* 

unit  counter. 

Floor  merchandisers,  available  in 
choice  of  sizes.  Can  be  equipped 
with  glass  shelves,  wood  shelves, 
hang  rods,  or  combination  of  rods 
and  shelves. 

Regular  height  unit  counter.  At 
right,  low-boy  counter.  (Both  also  ^ 
available  with  bases.)  ••••••••• 


The  STORE  KRAFT  Mfg.  Co. 

959  No.  Main  St.  Beatrice,  Nebr 
Please  send  information  on  □  Open  Front  Show¬ 
cases  □  Floor  Merchandisers  □  Unit  Counters. 
□  I  am  interested  in  having  a  Store  Kraft  engi¬ 
neer  explain  your  "STEPS"  program  of  store 
planning.  I  understand  there  is  no  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  for  a  preliminary  survey. 

Name _ 

(Attach  to  your  letterhead) 


A  number  of  those  who  attended 
these  closed  sessions  described  them  as 
historical  in  their  importance,  both  to 
retailers  for  what  they  learned  of  ex¬ 
periments  and  their  results  in  stores, 
and  to  manufacturers  for  the  details 
they  ^ot  about  retail  needs. 

Ethel  Langtry,  manager  of  the  RRI, 
reports  that  a  number  of  requests  have 
been  received  to  hold  another  seminar 
on  the  W^est  Coast. 


April  Board  Actions.  NRM.Vs  boan 
of  directors  last  month  adopted  a  $pt 
cial  resolution  of  thanks  to  Philip  m 
Talbott  for  his  years  of  service  to  re 
tailing.  Mr.  Talbott,  president  of  th 
Association  in  1955  and  1956,  and  loi 
mer  senior  vice  president  of  Woo! 
ward  &  Lothrop,  has  left  the  retai 
fieltl  to  become  an  executive  with 
Washington,  I).  C.  bank.  His  places 
a  tlirector  ex-officio  of  NRMA  has  1)^: 


NRMA  MONTH 


OVER  100  people  attended  the 
three-day  seminar  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  electronics  to  retailing  held  by 
the  NR^^.A  Retail  Research  Institute 
in  New  York  last  month.  Retailers 
among  the  speakers  delivered  reports 
on  installations  now  working  in  stores; 
on  the  problems  involved  and  the 
methotls  that  have  proved  best  in  pre- 
|)aring  a  store  for  automation;  and  on 
the  specific  requirements  that  retailing 
expects  the  equipment  manufacturers 
to  meet. 

The  retail  programs  described  were; 
Montgomery  Ward’s  standard  item 
numbering  system;  the  use  of  print- 
punch  systems  at  Goldblatt  Bros,  and 
Jordan  Marsh;  The  May  Company’s 
mechanized  unit  control  for  ready-to- 
wear;  tabulating  installations  at  Gertz 
and  Peck  &  Peck;  Hochschild,  Kohn’s 
experimental  vear  with  a  small  scale 
computer  and  point-of-sale  devices, 
and  the  use  of  an  IBM  6.50  computer 
in  a  merchandise  control  system  at  the 
Grayson  Robinson  stores. 

Management  consultants  described 
the  application  of  electronics  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  to 
different  phases  of  retail  operations, 
including  merchandising,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  office  operations  and  research. 
Equipment  manufacturers  told  about 
the  newest  developments  in  their  field, 
and  the  application  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  to  various  retail  requirements. 
Those  represented  were  Intelligence 
Machines  Research  Corp.  (a  division 
of  Farrington  Manufacturing);  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines;  General 
Electric  Computer  Laboratory;  Ma- 
tronics,  Inc.;  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company;  Radio  Corporation  of 
America;  Remington  Rand,  and  Sweda 
Cash  Register,  Inc.  Jesse  M.  Lynch  of 
the  General  Electric  Computer  Labo¬ 
ratory  announced  that  a  department 
store  experiment  will  soon  be  made 
w'ith  a  magnetic  character  reader, 
using  the  salescheck  itself  as  the  input 
medium.  The  input  problem  is  the 
most  important  and  has  been  the  most 
difficult  to  solve  in  the  design  of  elec¬ 
tronics  systems  for  store  use.  The  mag¬ 
netic  character  reading  system  is  now 
being  installed  in  banks  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  technicians  believe  it  is 
equally  practical  for  store  use. 


Broivn-Dunkin's  Furniture  Galleries 


Latest  example  of  the  trend  for  department  stores  to  cultivate  better  furii 
ture  sales  in  gallery  settings  is  the  Fine  Furniture  Galleries  opened  j 
Brown-Dunkin  of  Tulsa  last  month.  This  occupies  the  entire  top  flw 
of  Brown-Dunkin’s  four-story  home  store,  a  complete  furniture  and  hom 
furnishings  center. 

In  the  Fine  Furniture  Galleries  the  customer  can  also  choose  coord 
nated  floor  coverings,  curtains,  draperies,  wall  coverings,  lighting  an 
accessories.  There  are  32  individual  room  settings  in  four  groups:  coi 
temporary.  Early  American,  traditional  and  modern.  A  staff  of  four  fU' 
time  decorators  provides  expert  decorator  service  at  no  extra  cost.  A 
page  ad  (above)  announced  the  opening  to  the  public;  called  the  selectio 
“the  most  magnificent  array  of  fine  furniture  in  the  Southwest.’’ 

W..R.  Chappell,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Brown-Dunkn 
was  host  at  previews  of  the  Galleries  for  manufacturers  in  the  home  !:■ 
nishingsheld  and  for  store  employees.  James  L.  Mason  is  divisional  iw 
chandise  manager  of  home  furnishings.  The  Galleries  were  designed 
C.  E.  Swanson  Associates  of  Chicago. 
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filled  by  W’ade  McCargo,  president  of 
McCargo  Baldwin  Co.,  who  served  as 
Association  president  in  1953  and 
195-1.  Martin  B.  Kohn,  president  of 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &:  Co.,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  a  state  director  for  Maryland. 

The  directors  accepted  proposals  for 
a  large-stale  public  relations  program 
in  the  interests  of  retailing,  as  described 
by  J.  Gordon  Dakins  elsewhere  in  this 


Rttailing  and  the  Common  Market. 

An  NRMA  Certificate  of  Distinction 
was  awarded  last  month  to  Emile 
Bernheiiii,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Belgium’s  L’Innovation 
Department  Stores.  The  award  to  Mr. 
Bernheim,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Enterprises,  was  given  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  contributions  to  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation. 

Speaking  about  the  effect  of  the 
new  European  Common  Market,  Mr. 
Bernheim  predicted  that  it  will  bring 
about  marked  changes  in  the  character 
of  European  retailing.  He  said: 

"The  Ciommon  Market  is  going  to 
bring  about  a  greater  centralization  of 


buying  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  in  selling.  In  its 
essential  characteristics  the  Common 
European  Market  is  going  to  resemble 
the  market  of  the  United  States. 

“The  increase  in  the  number  and  in 
the  reputation  of  branded  products, 
the  grouping  of  purchases  (perhaps 
even  between  competing  retailers)  and 
the  more  intense  advertising  carried 
out  on  a  European  instead  of  a  na- 
ticjnal  scale,  all  these  will  lead  to  as¬ 
sortments  in  the  stores  which  run  the 
risk  of  resembling  more  and  more 
closely  the  assortments  in  other  stores.” 

This  risk  of  loss  of  personality  for 
the  retailers  can  only  be  avoided,  said 
Mr.  Bernheim,  by  strengthening  the 
selling  organization.  He  endorsed  the 
current  movement,  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  U.  S., 
to  give  priority  to  the  selling  function 
and  to  establish  buying  as  a  sales-sup- 
porting  function. 

Careers  Week  Wins  Awards.  NRMA 
last  month  received  an  Association 
.Achievement  Award  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  an  award  from  the  Student  Mar¬ 


keting  Institute  for  its  1958  National 
Careers  in  Retailing  Work  program. 
Thousands  of  retailers  and  state  and 
local  retail  groups  joined  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  this  outstandingly  success¬ 
ful  effort.  The  NRMA  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing  has  announced 
that  the  second  annual  Careers  Week 
will  be  held  October  11th  to  17th  this 


Dates  to  Note.  The  annual  convention 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Detroit,  at  the  Statler,  .May 
24th  to  28th.  .  .  .  The  one-day  midyear 
meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
will  be  on  June  8th,  in  New  York,  at 
the  Statler.  .  .  .  On  June  9th,  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  begins  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Top  Management  Semi¬ 
nar,  an  intensive  four-day  program  at 
New  York  University.  .  .  .  The  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups 
will  hold  their  fifth  annual  Retail  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Development  Workshops  June 
15th  to  18th  at  the  Harvard  Business 
.School.  .  .  .  The  11th  .Annual  Work¬ 
shop  in  Retail  Advertising  Copy,  a 
joint  venture  of  NRMA’s  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  New  York  Univer- 
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Woodward  &  Lothrop 


The  nationally  famous  Seven  Corners  Shopping  Center 
in  metropolitan  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  five  Electro- 
Steam  Generators  are  in  operation  in  men^s  and 
women's  clothing  alteration  departments. 


•  Steam  automatically  in 

less  than  five  mintes. 

•  No  flames 

•  No  fumes 

•  Easy  to  install 

•  Economical 


2012  DUKE  STREET 


GENERATOR  CORP. 


ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 


Write  today  for  detailed 
literature  and  the  name  of 
the  Electro-Steam  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  area. 


Kl  90664 


May,  1959 
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alterwioms.. 

at  a  profit'. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Har*  ora  jwat  a  faw  of  tha  many  ad> 
vonlagat  UNITROl  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Stondorda,  to  oc* 
cvrotoly  maoturo  workroom  pro* 
duction,  for  tbo  workora  aingly 
and  aa  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  ao 
higk^oaa  orooa  can  bo  pin* 
pointad  and  cauaaa  aiiminatnd. 
Incontiva  Syatoma,  to  atimu* 
lato  production  and  roduca 
loat  motion  and  waata. 

4.  Stabiliialion  of  oltoration 
cborgoa,  ao  littora  can  bo  put 
on  a  Arm  "ono.prico"  boaia. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5112 


sity,  will  be  held  June  8th-llth  at 
N.  Y.  U. 

Convention  Reports  Published.  Two  of 

the  joint  sessions  of  last  January’s  an¬ 
nual  NRMA  convention  have  been 
published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
missed  the  meetings  as  well  as  for  those 
who  came  and  want  to  review  what 
was  said.  Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job 
is  a  transcript  of  the  all-day  session 
sponsored  by  five  NRMA  divisions 
(Merchandising,  Personnel,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion,  Smaller  Stores  and  Store  Man¬ 
agement).  Price  to  members,  S2.75; 
non-members:  $.5. .50. 

Stock  Shortages  —  Their  Causes 
AND  Prevention  is  a  report  of  the 
panel  discussion  sponsored  by  the 
Clontrollers’  Congress,  Merchandising, 
Smaller  Stores  and  Store  Management 
Divisions.  It  contains  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  store  princi¬ 
pals,  merchandising,  control  and  store 
operating  executives  who  participated 
in  the  meeting,  and  a  checklist  cover¬ 
ing  shortage  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  every  phase  of  store  operation.  Price 
to  members:  $2.75:  non-members,  $5. 
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Fabrics,  Fibers.  Union  Carbide’s  Sili¬ 
cones  Division  last  month  announced 
the  intnxluction  of  “Silrama,”  a  new 
process  for  dyeing  glass  cloth.  With  it, 
deejjer  shades  and  more  brilliant  col¬ 
ors  will  be  available  in  this  fabric,  and 
the  range  of  colors  will  be  considerably 
widened.  In  the  past,  glass  fabric  dye¬ 
ing  has  been  limited  to  a  few  selected 
pigments.  I’he  new  process  makes  it 
possible  to  use  a  much  greater  variety 
of  dyes.  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  the  first 
licensee  of  the  prwess,  will  start  limit¬ 
ed  protluction  of  glass  fabrics  in  the 
new  shades  and  colors  this  summer. 
Other  major  glass  weavers  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  production  by  early  fall. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  and  the  Jersey  Institute  will  un¬ 
dertake  a  study  of  how  to  control 
shrinkage  of  jersey  knit  goods.  NID 
information  shows  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  about  shrinkage  that  occurs 
after  drycleaning  jersey  garments,  both 
of  all-wool  and  of  Orlon-wool  blends. 
The  shrinkage  occurs  in  steam  finish¬ 
ing  or  pressing,  not  in  the  drycleaning 
itself.  The  president  of  the  jersey  In¬ 


stitute,  Ben  Heller  of  William  Heller 
Inc.,  believes  it  is  significant  that  the 
rise  in  shrinkage  complaints  parallels 
the  development  of  printed  jersey  ma¬ 
terials. 

Deep-pile  coats  to  the  miinlier  of 
about  800,000  were  sold  in  1958,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  L.  Snyder,  sales  manager 
of  the  Textile  Fibers  Department  of 
Union  Carbide.  He  predicted  that 
sales  would  increase  to  a  million  this 
year.  Dynel,  Union  Carbide’s  acrylic 
which  is  one  of  the  fibers  used  for  these 
deep-pile  fabrics,  is  now  to  be  available 
in  four  new  dope-dyed  colors:  green, 
marine  blue,  pewter  and  caramel. 
With  this  widened  color  range,  pro¬ 
motion  will  presumably  get  away  from 
the  “fur  look”  idea. 

Why  Prosperity  Eludes  You.  The 

$5,0()0-a-year  man  of  1939  must  earn 
$12,1 13  today  to  “break  even”  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power,  according  to  the 
latest  chart  in  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board’s  “Road  Maps  of 
Industry”  series. 

In  1939,  the  married  w’orker  with 
two  children  and  an  annual  salary  of 


Broadloom  Rolls  on  the  Selling  Floor 


Carpet  is  sold  right  from  the  roll  in  the  remodeled  carpet  department 
at  Hens  &  Kelly,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  entire  stock  of  roll  goods  is  on  the 
selling  flexir.  In  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  wall  racks  and  piles  of 
remnants,  165  rolls  are  now  shown,  on  racks  that  slide  out,on  ceiling  tracks. 
The  equipment  is  supplied  by  Floor  Covering  Equipment  Co.,  a  division 
of  Chicago  Tramrail  Corp.  This  is  the  first  department  store  sales  floor 
installation  of  its  kind.  As  soon  as  a  sale  is  made,  the  carpet  can  be  cut, 
bound  and  wrapjied— within  an  hour,  if  necessary.  The  maple  floor  is 
marked  off  for  measuring.  New  rolls  are  re-rolled  onto  the  rack  with  an 
electric  winder. 
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[55,000  netted  $4,941  after  paying  $59 
jn  social  security  and  federal  income 
taxes.  In  order  to  bring  home  $4,941 
lodav,  he  must  first  pay  the  federal 
jjovemnient  $1,816  in  taxes  and  for- 
[fit  $5,356  in  purchasing  power  lost  to 
inflation. 

Other  selected  19.39  incomes  and 
the  amounts  which  must  he  earned  to¬ 
day  to  equal  their  purchasing  power: 
5IO,(M)Oin  1939— $25,674  today:  $25,000 
in  I9.39-S76.860  today:  $50,000  in  19.39 
-$173,2.38  tday. 

Super  Market  Trends.  Non-fcxKls  sales 
super  markets  increased  apprecia¬ 
bly  in  1958.  The  average  super  market 
(lid  5.2  jrer  cent  of  its  volume  in  the 
non-fiKxls  category:  in  new  supers  the 
average  was  8.1  per  cent.  A  more  dis¬ 
turbing  note  is  the  fact  that  30  per  cent 
of  the  markets  were  ojaen  seven  days  a 
week  in  1958.  In  1955  only  19  per  cent 
were  doing  business  on  Sunday.  These 
facts  and  figures  appear  in  the  annual 
business  survey  published  by  Super 
Market  Merchandising  (67  West  44th 
Street.  Now  York  36)  in  its  .\pril  issue. 
Sales  volume  in  snper  markets  hit  a 
total  of  $28.6  billion  in  1958,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13.8  per  cent,  says  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Useful  and  Free.  A  new  10-minute 
film  strip,  “How  Plastics  Serve  Home 
Furnishings,”  with  recorded  narration, 
is  designed  to  acquaint  sales  personnel 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  plas¬ 
tics  in  housewares  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  .\vailahle  from  The  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry,  250  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17. 

The  1959  Price  List  and  Index  of 
American  Standards,  published  last 
month,  is  available  free  from  the 
American  Standards  Association,  Dept. 
PR  66,  70  East  45th  Street,  New  York 
17.  The  publication  lists  the  more  than 
1800  American  Standards  approved  to 
date  by  the  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  includes  both  consumer 
goods  and  industrial  standards. 

Retail  TV  Advertising  Graws.  Howard 
P.  .Abrahams,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  retail  sales  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  reports  that 
249  department  and  specialty  stores  are 
using  television.  The  information  is 
taken  from  TVB’s  second  annual  in¬ 
dex  of  retail  activity,  released  to  mem- 
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Have  You  Put 

"MERCHANDISING 
THE  OPERATING  DOLLAR" 

To  Work  For  You? 

Here’s  a  compUntion  of  oi>er  275  cosi-cutting  ideas  xvliich  iuwe  worked  to 
reduce  operating  expense  in  other  stores,  so  why  not  in  yours?  Coz>ers  all 
major  operating  areas  —  wrapping  and  packing,  delwery,  loorkrooms,  supply 
purchasing,  maintenance,  lighting,  telephone  sendee,  and  many  others.  Also 
contains  a  complete  record  of  the  discussion  of  many  of  these  ideas  by  a 
panel  of  experts.  Completely  indexed  for  easy  reference. 

Price:  to  NRMA  membort  $4;  to  non-mombor  ttoroi,  $7;  to  other  non-member*,  $5. 


Here  Are  Two  Other  Reports  You  Should  Be  Using: 

Current  Customer  Service  Practices 

If  you  leant  to  know  what  stores  are  doing  to  limit  or  charge  for  customer 
sendees,  you’ll  find  the  answers  in  this  recent  comprehensive  report  based 
on  a  sun>ey  of  500  stores.  Separate  sections  cover  in  detail  delivery  sendees 
of  all  kinds,  gift  lurapping,  alteration  charges,  etc.  —  including  minimum 
purchase  requirements  and  actual  charges. 

Price:  to  NRMA  member*  $5;  to  non-member*,  $8. 

Wrapping  Supply  Manua 

This  standard  manual  on  how  to  buy  bags,  boxes,  tissue  paper,  kraft  paper 
and  twine  is  a  must  for  ei>ery  executive  concerned  with  the  purchase  and 
use  of  wrapping  supplies.  Gives  specific  recommendations  on  sizes,  basis 
weights,  etc.,  for  each  type  of  supply,  and  contains  a  wealth  of  practical 
background  information  available  nowhere  else.  It  has  already  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  stores  which  are  actively  using  it,  and  it  can  save  money 
for  your  store,  too. 

Price:  to  NRMA  member*,  $12.50;  to  non-member*,  $20. 

Use  This  Order  Blank  For  Your  Copies 

Store  Management  Group,  NRMA 
TOO  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  the  reports  indicated  below: 

_  Merchandising  the  Operating  Dollar  _ 

_  Current  Customer  Service  Practices  _ 

_  Wrapping  Supply  Manual 

Name . Title 

Store  . 


Check  enclosed 
Bill  store 


City 


. Zone  ....  State . 

New  York  City  stores  odd  3%  soles  tox.  Moke  checks  payable  to 
National  Retail  Merchants  Associatian. 
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ber  stations  in  March.  The  first  report, 
a  year  ago,  listed  162  retailers  using 
television. 

Brand  Nam*  Awards.  Top  depart¬ 
ment  store  awards  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  went,  last  month,  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Litvak,  Lit  Brothers,  and  R.  Fay 
Brown,  A.  W.  Lucas  Co.,  Bismarck, 
N.  D.  Certificates  of  Distinction  were 
given  in  the  Class  I  store  category  to: 
l.awrence  A.  Green,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco:  Herman  K.  Faupel, 
.^dam,  Meldrum  &  .\nderson,  Buffalo; 
P.  Vernon  Mans,  Genung’s,  Inc.;  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  The  Emporium, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  the  Class  II  cate¬ 
gory,  certificates  went  to;  Paul  How¬ 
ard,  Walker-Scott  Co.,  San  Diego; 
Merle  E.  Hardaker,  The  Fahy  Store, 
Rome,  Ga.;  Shriver’s,  Inc.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.;  and  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Awards  for  Landscaping.  To  stimu¬ 
late  interest  and  activity  in  plantings 
to  improve  community  app>earance. 
The  .American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men  is  sponsoring  its  7th  annual  In¬ 
dustrial  Landscaping  Awards  Compe¬ 
tition.  Stores  which  have  done  good 
jobs  of  landscaping  their  grounds  are 
invited  to  compete.  September  1959  is 
the  deadline.  For  information  about 
entry  procedure  write  to  Dr.  Richard 
P.  White,  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  635  Southern  Building, 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Teen's  Back-te-Scheol  Spending.  Dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October  1958,  four 
million  high-school  girls  aged  14-17 
spent  $744,480,000  on  clothing,  school 
supplies  and  recreational  goods;  and 
310,000  girls  entering  college  as  fresh¬ 
men  spent  $139,902,000  on  clothing, 
school  supplies,  recreational  goods  and 
room  furnishings,  according  to  two  re¬ 
ports  by  Seventeen  Magazine. 

The  two  reports  are  The  High 
School  Story  and  The  College  Fresh¬ 
man  Story,  both  based  on  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  magazine  by  Eugene 
Gilbert  &  Company,  and  available  on 
request  from  Aaron  Cohen,  Research 
Director,  Seventeen  Magazine,  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22. 

The  College  Freshman  Story,  which 
is  Seventeen’s  seventh  annual  repjort 
on  this  market,  says  that  100  per  cent 
of  the  entering  freshmen  surveyed 


bought  an  average  of  6.4  blouses  at  an 
average  price  of  $4.67;  that  98.6  per 
cent  bought  an  average  of  7.6  pairs  of 
panties  at  an  average  price  of  $1.23; 
that  99.2  p>er  cent  bought  an  average 
of  2.2  pairs  of  flat-heeled  shoes  at  an 
average  price  of  $8.04.  The  report  lists 
other  items  bought,  the  per  cent  of 
girls  that  bought  them,  the  average 
number  bought  and  average  cost. 

The  High  School  Story,  which  is  the 
first  in  an  annual  series,  also  contains 
a  list  of  items  bought  with  the  per  cent 
of  girls  buying  each  item,  the  average 
number  of  each  item  bought,  and  the 
average  cost  per  article. 

Books  of  Interest 

Inviting  More  Business.  By  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.  Egan  Enterprises,  527  Lex¬ 
ington  Ai<enue,  New  York  17.  IIS 
pages;  $5.  (^Available  free  to  store 
heads  in  many  cities  from  local  news¬ 
papers.) 

A  book  for  the  store  owner  or  di¬ 
recting  head  of  the  business,  dealing 
with  the  essentials  of  a  well-planned 
advertising  program.  It  discusses  bud¬ 
gets  and  their  allocation,  media  and 
their  selection,  and  should  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  stores  that  are  consid¬ 
ering  substantial  advertising  programs 
for  the  first  time.  Jay  Egan,  a  former 
president  of  the  Newspaper  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  has  been  a 
frequent  speaker  at  NRM.A  meetings 
and  has  held  major  sales  executive  pos¬ 
itions  in  retailing  and  manufacturing 
as  well  as  with  newspapers. 

The  Changing  Economic  Function 
OF  THE  Central  City.  By  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Vernon.  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  711  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  22;  82  pages,  $1.00. 

Metropolis  Against  Itself.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Wood.  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  22;  48  pages;  $1.00. 

These  are  two  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  literature  on  central  city 
change  and  development.  After  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  economic  causes  of  the  pres- 

Have  yon  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  Anti-ShopUftinf  Traiming  Film  — 

PROTCCTIVi  FILMS.  INC. 

17S  5th  Atc.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


ent  deterioration  of  the  central  city. 
Dr.  Vernon  says; 

“We  may  have  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  large 
central  cities.  At  the  very  center  of 
such  cities— more  so  in  the  larger  than 
in  the  smaller  ones— there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  continued  vitality. 
Office  activities  in  the  nation  are  ex¬ 
panding  and  will  continue  to  expand 
.  .  .  will  offer  a  continued  stimulus  to 
some  central  business  districts.  This 
activity  aside,  one  sees  only  a  growing 
obsole-scence  in  the  rest  of  the  rentnl 
city  beyond  its  central  business  dis¬ 
trict.  .  .  .  The  outward  movement  of 
people  will  be  matched  by  an  outward 
movement  of  jobs.  Retail  trade  will 
follow  the  populations.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  wholesaling  establishments 
will  continue  to  respond  to  obsoles¬ 
cence  by  looking  for  new  quarters  and 
by  renting  in  structures  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  industrial  areas  where  obsoles¬ 
cence  is  less  advanced.” 

Dr.  Vernon  is  director  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  Study,  and 
this  CED  paper  is  based  in  part  on  the 
findings  of  that  study. 

Dr.  Wood’s  “Metropolis  .Against 
Itself"  is  also  based  on  research  for  the 
New  York  study.  It  deals  primarily 
with  the  capacity  of  local  governmems 
to  solve  the  political  problems  created 
by  the  economic  changes  in  urban 
areas. 

The  Impact  of  the  Mall  on  Dowr- 
TOWN.  Downtown  Idea  Exchange,  12^ 
East  25rd  Street,  New  York  10.  12 
pages;  $2.00. 

Describes  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  traffic-free  mall  idea,  the 
pilot  malls  being  tested  in  several  cit¬ 
ies  and  the  plans  of  other  cities. 

For  Gracious  Living,  .A  Textbom 
ON  Gift  Wrapping  for  Retailers.  By 
Harold  G.  Cole.  Fairchild  Publia- 
tions,  Inc.,  7  East  12th  Street,  New 
York  3.  120  pages;  $6.50. 

How  to  opierate  a  gift  wrap  servia 
on  a  self-supporting  basis  is  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Cole  covers  every  aspect  of 
the  operation:  setup  of  the  gift  wrap 
bar;  its  location;  how  to  stock  it;  in¬ 
ventory  control;  charges;  proniotioB: 
personnel  and  training.  A  chapter  on 
gift  wrapping  itself  gives  basic  train¬ 
ing  material,  with  how-to-do-it  draw¬ 
ings. 
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